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SIMPLIFIED 
face fzthograph 


for NEW STANDARDS of SPEED, QUALITY, ECONOMY) ! 


The How of Multilith 


Images to be reproduced by MULTILITH 
can be drawn directly upon the plate with 
crayon, pen or brush and ink; or traced 
through special carbon paper. Artists’ 
sketches, drawings, business forms, and other 
similar material can thus be reproduced in 
quantities in afew minute's time, all with the 
richness which identifies true lithographic 


Letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, etc., 
can be produced by typewriting the copy 
directly upon the MULTILITH plate, 
through a special ribbon. As described above, 
the copy can be illustrated with sketches or 
drawings made upon the same plate. The 
plate can be immediately placed in the ma- 
chine, and quantity copies produced, 


Complicated subjects, or those involving the 
use of halftone screens, can be photographed 
upon @ negative, which is then placed in 
contact with a sensitized MULTILITH 
plate. The image is printed upon the plate 
by exposure to light, and then developed in 
all its detail, ready for reproduction. 


MEAL 


MULTIGRAPH'S LATEST 
“BIC ACHIEVEMENT! 


Thirty years of successful experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equipment are be- 
hind this new machine . . . the first equipment to bring lith- 
ography within the scope of layman utility! 

Now, right in your own office, you can produce letterheads, 
letters, charts, maps, catalog pages, advertising and sales 
material, drawings, illustrations, business and factory forms, 
etc., with the speed, quality and economy that only lith- 
ography makes possible. Simple subjects can be reproduced 
within a few moment's time . . . more complicated subjects 
can be reproduced within a half hour’s time! 

The simplicity of preparing plates for MULTILITH repro- 
duction is illustrated and described at the left. Consider 
the opportunities which this remarkable new method of 


lithographic printing will open for you. New economies in 
:motion 


printing . . . new profits from increased sales 
Loe unit to 


activities...in MULTILITH you have an ideal 
fill a large percentage of your printing requirements. 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 
The Multilith Sales Agency in your locality is ready to 
demonstrate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of 
MULTILITH at your convenience, without obligation, 
Phone now for an appointment, or send coupon for further 
details and actual samples of MULTILITH work. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Euclid Branch P.O. 
Ohio 


1203 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland 


Two Models Read) 


Model 200 MULTILITH 


The world's lowest priced lithographic 
chine. Recommended for the duplicating 
letterhbeads, letters, office and factory forms, 
drawings, type areas, and other subjects not 
involving halftone screens or heavy solids, 


Machine speed 4000 per hour. 


Model 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely automa 
offset lithographic press for layman operat 
Reproduces photographs, illustrations, a 
vertisements, maps, letterheads, forms, et« 
in fact, any line or tone subject within 
range of capabilities. Machine speed SOX 
per hour. 


Please send me actual samples of w 


produced by MULTILITH. 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 














The Business Week Index is based on 8 factors: 
steel, construction, coal, electric power, selected 
carloadings, currency circulation, commercial loans, 
check transactions; normal (100) is a computed 
trend line. See “‘Figures of The Week,”’ on page 32 
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SCPEAKING e 
OF SPOKES 


@ The evolution of the motor car \ 
is typical of the progress that has been 
made in hundreds of other pro 
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The transformation from the old 
gy-type wheel with its spindly spokes 
to the modern wheel of sturdy, silvery 
Enduro—speaks volumes. 
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People’s ideas have changed. Thei; 
requirements have changed. De: 
have changed. And the manufacturer 
whose product has not changed too, 
is hopelessly handicapped. 
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Enduro, the perfected stainless sicel, 
has been called to the rescue of !ag 
ging sales in many a field—and has 
produced results. 
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It fits the demand for something new 
something better, something more 
enduring and beautiful from which 
to build thousands of otherwise com- 
monplace articles. 
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Enduro is rust-proof, tarnish-proof, 
stain-proof. It is immune to the effects 
of salt water, salt air—and most acids 
It is non-contaminating to foods and 
dairy products of all kinds. 
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Enduro is being used successfully in 
many situations where other metals 
have failed. And its wide adapto- 
bility to hundreds of uses—from 
collar buttons to the trim on sky- 
scrapers—has drawn it to the favor- 
able attention of millions of people. 
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A set of booklets, teliing were ¢ 
the Enduro story in detail, 
is of equal interest to the con- 
sumer and the producer. Send 


for them. There is no charce 
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Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 
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THE show's the thing”—particularly in January. 
In New York, the automobile show is drawing 
cord crowds. In Boston and St. Louis, shoe 
manufacturers think response to their presenta- 
sions forecasts noisy factories for months to come. 
Furniture shows have excited hopes similarly high. 
Crowds of buyers have flocked to primary cen- 
vers armed with more liberal spending allowances 
and the outlook is the best in 4 years. Depart- 
ment scores did 7° better business in December 
than they did in the same month of 1932, so bud- 
gets are being expanded 15°, for the first quarter. 
Considering the pitifully meager volume of the 
early months of 1933, the 15°; bulge is most mod- 
est. But regions to the south and west have al- 
ready experienced a quickening of activity; Janu- 
ary trade is catching merchants by surprise, and 
hopes are high. The feeling is that liberal gov- 
ernment spending, if nothing else, will make itself 
felt in sales this spring. 


Gasoline War, Tobacco Peace 

On the Atlantic coast, gasoline makers have run 
into trouble. A price war broke out when cold 
weather reduced the demand and coincidentally 
(and accidentally) enlarged the supply of gaso- 
line through the increased call for fuel oil. Since 
they have crude oil production well in hand, pro- 
ducers are fairly confident that the fuss can be 
confined to the Eastern seaboard. By way of con- 
wast, a 3-week holiday in burley tobacco markets 
has come to an end. Farmers have agreed to 
reduce acreage; buyers have agreed to buy some 
260 million Ib. at a minimum of 12c. Ib. That 
breaks the deadlock. The price of cigarettes is 
hoisted from the February low of $5.50 M. to 
$6.10 M, reviving hope of the long-bedevilled re- 
tailer that at last he may be allowed just a tiny 
profit. 


The Cost of Living 

Federal employees who had hoped their 15% 
pay cut would be wiped out, or at least modified, 
were disappointed, the background being studies 
of living costs which indicate that they are still 
more than 159% below the base period, December, 
27-June, ’28. 

Stockholders are looking forward to a littie 
gravy in the form of dividends. Lifting of the 
5‘, dividend tax, plus a desire not to tempt Cop- 
gress to impose additional taxes by too conspicu- 

‘ surpluses, is liberating dividends. 

The construction industry finished the year 1933 
at the peak. December awards reached the highest 
level since October, 1931, with public works and 
uulity contracts breaking all records for the 
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month. This distinctly non-seasonal rise in public 
construction from the April low of $13 millions 
to $133 millions in December reveals govern- 
mental support. The last 3 months were whizzes, 
bringing awards to $337 millions compared with 
$265 millions in the entire first 9 months. The 
spurt put this kind of construction 2‘, ahead of 
1932, while building construction lagged from 
10°, to 17% behind the preceding year. 


Hand-Made Automobiles 

While the public views the hand-made models 
on display at the motor show, factories struggle 
to solve mass production problems of the radical 
new cars. In the meantime, Ford tags his new 
models, “for immediate delivery.” Price changes 
on the whole are very modest, do not wholly cover 
the additional costs imposed by the codes. 

Motor sales prospects for 1934 are cheerful. 
A huge replacement market, foreign sales, gen- 
erally improved employment and earnings are the 
basis for hope that sales can be pushed 50°; above 
the first half of 1933. Plymouth claims $17 mil- 
lions of business on hand. Ford schedules are 
stepped up daily, closed assembly plants are being 
opened. Employment in Detroit stood at 61.7. at 
the close of December against 41.6 in November. 

December steel production gained 18°; over 
November, bringing the year 72‘; ahead of 1932. 
Production for the year averaged 34°, of capacity 
compared with 20°; in 1932. U. S. Steel Corp. 
shipped more tonnage in December than in any 
month since August, and 164°; more than a 
year ago. 

Steel anticipates motor demand in the last half 
of January. The unexpected gain in activity this 
week results from miscellaneous consumers, now 
ready to build up stocks after inventories are com- 
pleted. But February and March will witness 
the real bulge in steel activity if present plans 
materialize. 


What Shippers Forecast 

Shippers throughout the country have been esti- 
mating their freight car requirements for the first 
quarter of 1934, concluding that the 29 commodi- 
ties that make up 90°, of all freight will fill 6.5°; 


more cars this year than last. Heavy industrial 
products are scheduled for the best increases. 





NEW FEATURE - How business looks in the light 
of the week’s news and the week’s figures. A 
terse, easy to read successor to two familiar de- 
partments: ‘‘The Business Outlook” and “Figures 
of the Week”. Tabulated figures on page 32. 
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How MUCH MORE? Nobody knows. 

But it is known that during the next six 
months the country is going to witness the 
greatest wholesale revamping of business 
forms, records, and systems in its history. 

Students of business practice are of the 
opinion that the upheaval in accounting meth- 
ods, following revision of the Federal income 
tax in 1918, was mild in comparison with what 
is in prospect for the coming winter and spring. 

Almost without exception the codes of bus- 
iness and industry call for new information and 
more detailed records and reports; many will 
require uniform cost systems. State sales taxes 
multiply bookkeeping and record problems; 
Federal bank insurance calls for new statisti- 
cal data from banks; repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment will carry its own requirements in reports, 
records, and forms. Whatever we may think 
about this program, it presents a condition for 
which adequate preparation must be made. 

Fast and accurate compilation of figures is 
required to meet this situation. No better 
equipment for this purpose is available 
than the Comptometer and the Comptometer 
Peg-Board. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT Cost 
to do Business 


in 19347 : 





The Comptometer Peg-Board method js 
speedy, dependable, and adaptable to any 
volume of work in analysis of sales, payrol! 
material, expense and any other statistica! 
data. And above all, it is economical. 

Everywhere this method is growing in fa 
vor because it supplies quicker figures, cheaper 
figures, more accurate figures. It has been 
adopted and is being used successfully | 
many nationally known companies—as w< 
as smaller ones. 

There’s a vast store of experience in cost 
accounting and figure routines back of Comp- 
tometer service. It is at your command for 
the discussion of any fact-finding ‘problem 
whether related to NRA codes or otherwise. 
Just fill out the coupon. No obligation. Fett 
& TaRRANT Mra. Co., 1733 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please advise how you can help us get cost figures quickly 
accurately, economically. 


Name. Address_____ 


City — eo State. 





COMPTOMETER METHODS SPEED PRODUCTION OF COST FIGURES 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE-MARE) 
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WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Cor- 
espondents )—Roosevelt approves the ICC plan 
for amortization of zailroad bonds out of earn- 
ings, with rates adjusted to make that possible. 
But the President would go farther; he would 
apply the idea to all utilities, including commu- 
nicauions. 

That sounds conservative when you first hear it. 
But the President’s idea is to have the capital 
structure eventually stripped down to common 
stock, have no funded debt except that which is 
being amortized. In making rates no attention 
thereafter would be paid to replacement value or 
any other complicated system of appraisal. Once 
the bonds were amortized, the rates would be 
fixed to yield nothing but a small return on com- 
mon stock, no matter what the ratio between the 
face of the stock and the total value of the 
property. 

Railroad rates, of course, cannot be increased to 
take care of bond sinking funds for some time to 
come. As to the utilities, the White House view is 
that rates now are too high. But in reduction of 
rates, governmental bodies should take sinking 
funds for bonds into consideration. 

The same theory will apply when the federal 
government takes over regulation of communi- 
cations. 

But you can still find earnest gentlemen who 
will tell you they know Roosevelt well, and that 
really, at heart, he is a conservative. 


Supreme Court Goes “‘Liberal” 

Decision of the Supreme Court that the Minne- 
sota moratorium law is constitutional, upholding 
the power of the state to defer mortgage fore- 
closures on the theory that right of private indi- 
dividuals to contract is subject to power of gov- 
ernment for “use of reasonable means to safe- 
guard the economic structure upon which the 
good of all depends” is construed widely as fore- 
casting approval by the court of all emergency 
powers granted the Administration by Congress, 
including NRA, AAA, and each and every code 
not found to exceed the original grant of power 
by Congress. 

The “liberal” majority demonstrated by this 
decision, Hughes, Cordoza, Brandeis, Stone, and 
Roberts voting for it, McReynolds, Butler, Van 
Devanter, and Sutherland against, probably will 
kill gossip of Roosevelt's alleged intention to in- 
crease the court from 9 to 11, in order to pack 
it with liberals. This talk grew mostly out of an 
interpolation in Roosevelt's Baltimore speech dur- 
ing the campaign, which so alarmed conservatives. 
Justice Van Devanter, one of 4 remaining con- 
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servatives, will be 75 in April, and is expected 
soon to clear the way for appointment of another 
justice in sympathy with Roosevelt's leanings to 


the left. 


Food Act to Stay ‘“Toothless” 

Despite considerable sympathy by the President 
with the frank disappointment of Professor Tug- 
well at the “emasculation” of his Food and Drug 
Bill by Senator Copeland, the teeth will not be 
reinserted. There is no disposition on the part 
of the President to fight on such a minor part of 
the progressive program, and plenty of resistance 
to Tugwell in Congress, both on the merits of the 
bill and because swatting professors is popular. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Blocked 

Opposition in the Senate to going ahead with 
the St. Lawrence seaway as approved in the treaty 
seems fairly sure of preventing ratification of the 
present treaty, which means indefinite delay for 
the project. The President made the gesture in 
accordance with platform and promises, but with 
knowledge from Senator Wagner and others that 
success in the Senate is rather hopeless. 

Sectional opposition, plus dislike of the South 
and Far West to be taxed for the benefit of the 
Lake country, is potent. 


Congress Gets the Buck 

If Congress wants any more public works, dur- 
ing the remainder of this fiscal year, it must force 
them on the President, and take the responsibility 
for increasing the public debt to that extent. 

Which is very discouraging to the original 
Republican plan of being aghast at the amount of 
the Roosevelt deficit. 


Guaranteeing Bonds 

No effort to scale down farm land prices is 
apparent in the new proposed $2-billion bond 
issue by the Farm Credit Administration. When 
exchanged for farm mortgages, first or second, 
the government virtually promises the mortgage 
holders there will be no reduction in the face. 
Not only that, but both principal and interest is to 
be guaranteed. The issue of $2 billions last May 
was guaranteed only as to interest, and it flopped. 

No government guarantee of $1 billion Federal 
Land Bank bonds outstanding in public hands is 
contemplated. But it might be forced. 





NEW FEATURE - What the business man wants 
to know about the week’s developments in 
Washington; what is going on, what it means, 
told to you in a minute or two. 
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Once a week by telephone, the sales executives of 
Kelvinator Corporation make a complete swing around 
the country, stopping in many cities to discuss current 
activities with their district managers. 

This regular use of Long Distance not only keeps 
them in close, up-to-the-minute touch with develop- 
ments in every territory ... but it provides a valuable 
sales stimulus, by letting headquarters officials help 


the field men with their local problems. 


Every-day use brings profitable results 


In addition to these weekly talks, Kelvinator Corpo- 
ration makes extensive every-day use of Long Distance 
in furthering its many promotional efforts. R. I. Petrie, 
Sales Manager, cites a recent experience as typical of 
what can be accomplished by this swift, sales-building 
service, 

“A small price rise had been announced for the 
end of the month,” he says, “and buying had been 


exceptionally heavy in anticipation of it. The day 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY EVERY 
FRIDAY... BY TELEPHONE 


before the rise was to take effect, we telephoned forty 
four of the company’s largest distributors and dealer: 
In a few hours by Long Distance orders were receiv: 

for 9000 additional units — one-fifth of the entire 
month’s orders. The result was an all-time sales record 
for the month . . . 45,500 units.” 

Companies of every size are constantly telling us 
how they are getting new business, making advante- 
geous purchases, cutting costs in unexpected ways 
. . . through their organized use of Long Distance 
Wouldn't it be worth while to see what your compan‘ 
might accomplish? We will be glad to help. Just call 
the local Bell Telephone Business Office, and a tele- 
phone representative will visit you at your conve: 


nience. No obligation. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


From To Daytime 7P.M. 8:30P.M 

rN Detroit Cleveland $ .60 $ .50 35 
& ): New York Washington 1.05 90 60 
nf }) Omaha Denver 2.05 1.75 1.15 


SaZX” Atlanta Los Angeles 7.00 5.50 4.00 
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Automobile Race 


With codes and mechanical changes contributing to the 
uncertainty, the motor makers get off to a slow start on 


prices, 

FoR ¢ and every automobile man, 
from cub salesman to big chief, the New 
York Automobile Show is a rendezvous 


ith uncertainty—and the biggest thrill 
of the year They trundle out their new 

dels with high hopes and a profane 
prayer. They pack their bags, set up 
eit headquarters, their 
ealers, hold their secret price meetings, 
d catch their trains for home (often 
hout seeing the show they came to 
start) with a bold front and a perfunc- 
tory manner. But not until the Show 
do they know just where they stand with 
competition ; and never do they fail to 
get a kick out of their annual gambk 
with the public. It’s that kind of busi- 
ness. 

This thirty-fourth New 
has added an extra excitement. The 
motor makers have included in’ their 
shiny new cars the most revolutionary 
hanges in years. This year, even those 
veterans who spend their days and nights 

smoke-filled hotel rooms, who never 


show meet 


York Show 


e the sun or the show, are finding time 
tween meetings, radio talks, press 
heons, and dealer dinners to slip 


r to Grand Central Palace and see 
mselves how the public is tak- 


The Publie Is Ready 
The public is taking it very well, in 
| A growing dissatisfaction with 
old cars, a reviving hope for the 
re, have made people more recep- 
e to the possibilities of new cars than 
time since the good old days 
r, their curiosity and interest 
en aroused by rumors of great 
anges, and by the missionary work of 
Mr. Henry Ford, whose spectacles have 
} million in Detroit and New 
with Chicago yet to come 
On last Saturday and Monday, the 
vo days of the show, over twice as 
New Yorkers fought their way up 
steps of Grand Central Palace 
the trouble last year. Saturday, 
nust be statistical, exceeded the 
last year by 112°; and Mon- 


3 


by 930% 
It New Yorkers are any basis for 
igment (and after all, New Yorkers 
Americans) the nation at large is 
take kindly to these radical 
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but they look for a fast finish. 


mew cars with which the most adven- 
turous of industries expects to make a 
killing. 

The industry put on a good show for 
them. Like last year, when the bars 
were first let down, the exhibitors took 
full advantage of their opportunities 
Hudson drew crowds with snappy one- 
act playlets acted around the possibili 
tics of the new Terraplanes. Chevrolet 
and Plymouth, across the aisle from each 
other, showed their re spective knees 
Studebaker’s golden merry-go 
roundered in the most spectacular model 


girls 


gave away hoe. one of which would 
enable the lucky holder to drive 
car right off the show-room floor 
DeSoto and brating a 
decade of the Chrysler nameplate, 1 

volved their radically stro 
ill a little con 


d crea 
Said a lady m 


anew 
( hrysler cek 


amlinc 
tions befor« spectators st 
fused in their reactions 
a leopard coat, “It’s snubnosed Said 
her escort, “You'd better get used to it.” 
Showing Their Anees 

Buick and Pontiac and Oldsmobile 
proved that knee-action suspension could 
take it with artificial bumy Chevrolet 
demonstrated the quality of its uphol 
stery and the incrcased power of its 


motor 

On every hand, there was as much ac 
tion in exhibits as show rules would 
permit: motors, springs, chassis—all had 


a workout in chromed models and in 


MovViICcs 


Packard displayed its luxury, Nash its 





Price Shifts in the Mass Market 





F.O.B. Price, 4-door Sedan 





Make Last Year New Model 
CE eT rr eee $395 $495 
al abe he oie 535 Discontinued 
oS ee ee 560 585 
0 a ae 510 585 
et ai na an ae Os 615 Discontinued 
Chevrolet Master oo 565 645 
Ph <r PE co dcwnceeee 575 650 
Hudson Terraplane 6 ........ 575 650 
LaFayette (Nash; new) ....... eae’ 695 
Studebaker 6 ink aetihajabiiar ie hentia 915 695 
Hudson Sones ites eeaes 725 Discontinued 
Re 825 730 
a SD ..cswensenws Eye pene 745 
ES ae Le ee 795 745 
8 ES ee 670 745 
se oi Swe oe hm aaa a 745 Discontinued 
Pontiac 8 695 785 
a kha eid plea aw a aan a a 785 
Hupmobile (mew) ............ 795 
I il a a ae al 815 
SEE SS ee a een 995 845 
DTS cctdeedes sane “Gite 845 850 
ee ee ea oak ae a 845 Discontinued 
ee wa ea des hele a ele 925 925 
EERE GEST a se eer 895 925 
NE ee ae a ote wh he oa 1075 945 
TE ee eee 865 Discontinued 
Gs a ar 765 995 
ee ee eee 775 995 
Ee eee ca 1095 
Py tntueguvtet ses anes 995 1095 
EE 1045 1125 
CN eT re re ee 995 1245 
pas ¢ hid ie ee eie heeled 1575 











BATTLE LINES—This table, 


this wee 3 


since the advent of codes, and the pres 
; subject to revision almost hourly. 


just “opening quotations” 


prepared by Business Week last year, 
shows what has happened to the 


Bustnesa Werk 
and revised 
automobile industry's mass market 


entation of new models. These prices are 
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svelte new lines and its baby brother, 
the Lafayette still without price tags, 
but with every intention of crashing the 
lowest price party. Pierce-Arrow 
showed the commercialization of its 
Silver Arrow, one of the hits of last 
year's show, then considered extreme, 
now just in the mode. Cadillac and 
LaSalle presented their most dashing 
models at their lowest prices. Hupmo- 
bile went both ways with a lower priced 
six and a smoothly streamlined job with 
headlamps moulded into the hood 

On the second floor, the Briggs 
“dream car,” so very advanced at the 
Detroit Ford show last fall, was just 
another new car, even a bit ‘old hat,” 
calmly accepted by the crowds, not as 
the car of the future, but as the very 
latest thing. Take this as the symbol 
of the show. 

Good for Hotels 

To mine hosts of Manhattan, this 
year’s Carnival of Detroit was a pros- 
perous interlude far beyond even New 
Year's and Repeal. The dark bulk of 
the Waldorf loomed bright against the 
sky. Dustgathering grand ball rooms 
rang loud with talk. 

General Motors took over the ball- 
room of the Waldorf that New Yorkers 
might appreciate the Silver Anniversary, 
see their wares without shoving, but the 
crowds were just as thick. Chevrolet 
staged its new models in the Astor, and 
in other strategic positions throughout 
the city. Chrysler had a building in 
which to put on his private show with 
a fine flair for publicity. 

At the Roosevelt, Packard performed 
its color magic. At the Biltmore, were 
Graham and Studebaker, at the Park 
Lane, Lincoln. At the Pennsylvania, 
Hudson had a show expressly for deal- 
ers. At the Commodore (‘Detroit in 
New York") Nash, Pierce-Arrow, Au- 
burn, Continental and Franklin monopo- 
lized the lobbies. And in the sunken 
plaza of Rockefeller City, Ford took 
every advantage of fair weather and the 
certainty of “immediate delivery.” 

What Price Prices? 

Never was there a year when the pub- 
lic was more anxious to see what the 
makers had to offer. And never was 
there a year when the motor men were 
more bashful about putting a price on 
their wares. Right up to opening day, 
even the biggest were a little uncertain 
about costs, codes, consumers, and com- 
petition. And even on opening day 
itself, there were plenty of salesmen 
who had to hem and haw when some- 
body asked, “How much?” 

Not until Monday morning (after 
secret conferences high in the Chrysler 
tower late Sunday night) did Chrysler 
tell all. Not until Tuesday afternoon 
did Nash decide what it would cost to 
crack the low-price field with Lafayette. 

Every manufacturer (with the excep- 
tion of Ford, Buick, Nash, and Stude- 
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baker, whose new models were already 
launched) had to consider the cost of 
radical changes, the probabilities of 
competition, and the temper of a public 
acceptance already strained by low dealer 
allowances under the code. 

Most of them, what is more, were 
hesitant because the big changes and the 
delay incident to the die-makers’ strike 
have made pricing a matter of forecast- 
ing. Few came to the show with actual 
production models. Few will be able 
to do more than supply dealers for some 
days to come. All, however, took the 
leap at long last, and set the basis on 
which they aim to do business. 

By and large, prices are surprisingly 
low. Some, like Cadillac and LaSalle 
and Oldsmobile, aim to make a market. 
Others, like DeSoto and Chrysler, are 
not comparable to previous years be- 
cause the cars themselves are utterly 
different. Most make but modest al- 
lowance for the increased cost of doing 
business .with rising material prices, 
code wages, and hours, currency un- 
certainty. 

Chevrolet, for one, boosted factory 
prices $60 to $100 for a bigger, more 
powerful car. But delivered prices 
average only 8% up because of the 
“splendid cooperation” of the dealers. 

With the Big Show behind them, 
their prices set, the battle lines drawn, 
the automobile manufacturers and the 
advertising agents can go home and go 
to work. All they have to do is make 
the cars, and sell them. They think 
that’s the easiest part of it. 


Car-Buyers Want— 


“Dependability first,” said motor- 
ists who answered GM’s questions. 


GERERAL Motors came back to the 
Grand Central Palace this year with the 
results of a large-scale experiment which 
had its first try-out at the 1933 show. 
At that time, one Henry G. Weaver— 
few, if any connected him with GM— 
asked certain New Yorkers to answer 
specified questions about their prefer- 
ences in car quality and design. Re- 
ward: free tickets to the show. Results 
were so satisfactory that, during the year, 
substantially the same questions were 
tried on 150,000 Canadians (BW— 
Aug19'33). The Canadians (39,000 of 
them) answered enthusiastically, looked 
for results on GM cars. And in 1933, 
for the first time, General Motors of 
Canada went into the lead in sales. 
Now the same experiment in taking 
the guesswork out of car building has 
been applied to 14 million car owners 
in the United States and over 200,000 
replies have been received in time for 
publication at the 1934 show. 
Summarized, they tell GM that the 
car owner wants dependability above 


everything else. Probably reflect 
times, he puts operating econo: 
Third, safety. Then, in successi 
pearance, comfort, ease of 
smoothness, low list price, quick | 
Speed comes last, emphasizing 
unimportance but its subordinat 
dependability and utility as a p 
present appeal. Incidentally the 
can ranking is practically identi: 
the Canadian. 

Most car users didn’t content | 
selves with generalities. Said they 
want positive brakes, easy to « 
but smooth in action; sag-pro 
rattle-proof doors that make a | 
sound when you slam them; mor 
stantial body hardware; bumpers 
won't catch the other fellow’s car 
quate provision for lubrication 


clash gear shift; less insolent hor 


Other items receiving large 
were bigger gas tanks, bigger 
heavy-duty storage batteries, acc: 
tire valves, accurate dash instru: 





W 


3-spoke steering wheels for better vis 


bility of instruments, a reduction 11 


number of keys the motorist must 


What the first 200,000 want has been 


made into an 85-page “Auton 


Buyer’s Guide” with General Motors 


cars mentioned only once—back on 
80. If prospects are duly impressed 
this demonstration of GM's inter 


their views as a guide to the elimina 


of guesswork from car building 
experiment and the booklet may b« 
annual events 
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IT LOOKS LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE YEAR 


Twice as many New Yorkers elbowed their way into Grand Central 


Bm anew car, 


Wide World 
Apparently, what the public wants 


Palace this year as last, to see the dashing new models with which the industry 


hopes to stage a real recovery. 


RFC Cracks a Whip 


Continental Illinois directors defer to Jesse Jones’ choice 


for chairman. 


Though this was a special case, bankers 


wonder if the insistence implies a precedent. 


government won its points hands 

n and Walter J. Cummings, chair- 

of the Federal Deposit Insurance 

p., will become chairman of the 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 

t Chicago, the largest bank in the 
Middle West, about Feb. 1. Mr. Cum- 
ngs not only will have full executive 
ontrol of the bank but will dictate the 
personnel of its board of directors 
[his issue, which threatened to be the 
rallying point in a struggle between 
bankers and the government to deter- 
mine whether the Reconstruction Fin- 
Corp. is to manage and operate 
banks to which it has made loans, 
ered down to an effusion of com- 
entary platitudes. Those who are 
happy about the result at least are 


Prolonged Negotiations 

The issues involved seem to have 
deen deliberately drawn and just as de- 
berately abandoned. While a  om- 
ttee of the directors of the bank were 
Washington on Nov. 16 arranging 
Jesse Jones, chairman of RFC, for 

ile of preferred stock, Mr. Jones 

i members of the committee if they 

ver thought of Walter Cummings 
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as chairman. The answer was negative 
and nothing more was said. On Dec. 
12 a widely circulated Washington 
news dispatch quoting no source said 
Mr. Cummings was slated for the post. 

The next day the committee of di- 
rectors of the bank announced that the 
job had been offered to George A. 
Ranney, formerly vice-president of the 
International Harvester Co., who te- 
cently was drafted to the job of un- 
tangling the Insull utility snarl. A 
week later Chicago directors received a 
letter from Mr. Jones in which he said, 
“No doubt the gentleman mentioned 
(Mr. Ranney) is an able man or you 
would not have considered him. How- 
ever, I think nothing further should be 
done about it for the present.” The 
letter closes laconically with “best 
wishes.” 

A member of the committee chosen 
by the bank board to select a chairman 
was Sewell Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and a director of 
the U. S. Steel Corp. When Mr. Jones 
took his stand on Ranney, Mr. Avery 
resigned in protest. Shortly thereafter 
the directors of the bank met to draft a 
final plea for the right to name their 


own candidat 
Ranney had 
the contest 
Ihe committee of bank directors 
Mr Ww ashington, 7 
lay At the end of a series of 


that Mr. Cumming 
unanimously 


with Jones in 
sessions 
it was announced 
had been 
directors of the 
chairman, and a 
ments was made by all concerned assur 
ing the public that harmony and happi 
ness prevailed 
Two Questions Raised 

The directors and officers of the bank 
are sincere in their present statements 
that there was at no time any question 
as to the ability of Mr. Cummings to 
handle the job. Two things disturbed 
the directors. One was that the incident 
set a precedent under which the govern 
ment might undertake to operate all of 
the banks in which its interest was 
dominant and the other that the ap 
pointment of a government man directly 
representing RFC might be interpreted 
as meaning that some situation 
in the bank which needed 
Both inferences were denied in official 
statements. The situation in the Con 
tinental is special in that the govern 

ent holds two-thirds of voting 
stock, and purely as a stockholder is 
legally entitled to comp! 
management 

Practically all banks in the country 


invited by the 


bank to become thei: 


series Of announce- 


existed 


correction 


the 


etc ontrol o! 


have entered the temporary deposit 
guarantee plan but there are indication 
that there may b« 
when the permanent plan imposing 
limited liability on banks ; 
ettect on July l The Frst Nati 
Bank of New York announced that 
will sell no preferred stock to RFC and 
has made no plans to participate in 
Federal Deposit Guarantee, clearly in 
dicating that it may abandon its na 
tional charter. A. W. Harris, one of 
the strongest bank leaders of the We 
said that the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago will decide later in 
the year whether to withdraw from th 
Federal Reserve System and reject the 
permanent guarantee plan. Many im 
portant banks take a similar position. 

Chase Looks at the Record 

One of the surprises in the bank news 
of the week was the announcement by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, executive head 
of Chase National Bank, that a 
mittee of the directors has employed 
counsel with a view to determining 
whether and to what extent the bank 
may be warranted in suing to recover 
monies lost by stockholders as a result 
of manipulations revealed before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit 
tee. Mr. Aldrich did not directly men 
tion former executives of the bank, but 
in discussing a plan seemed to indicate 
that he had them uppermost in his 
mind. 
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Chicago Pays 


Milk strike came as inevitable sequel to AAA’s futile 
experiment in retail price-fixing, now dropped for new 


policy of production control. 


WASHINGTON has told the country what 
it learned in its lesson on the difficulties 
of milk control and Chicago has told 
the world that it paid for the lesson 

“The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ntinistration’s new policy of milk mar- 
keting agreements will place emphasis 
on producers’ prices. It virtually 
brings to an end the Administration's 
attempt to enforce fixed retail prices. 

. Production control is essential to 
sustain higher prices generally... . A 
production control program is being 
worked out and, when adopted, will 
apply to the fluid milk sheds and in 
regions outside these sheds where milk 
for butter, cheese, etc., is produced. . . . 
No longer will the AAA use its powers 
under the Adjustment Act to relieve 
distributors of the forces of competition 
as they tend to correct unjustifiable 
profit-taking in milk.” 

There may be a processing tax of 4¢ 
per 100 Ib. of milk to buy cattle out of 
production. There may have to be tariff 
walls between milksheds to maintain 
farm prices where farmers want them 
There's sure to be trouble. But there 
can't be any more trouble than has come 
out of application of the old policy in 
Chicago. 

Trouble has come to most of the cities 
blessed with those AAA milk marketing 
agreements which attempted to fix retail 
prices for a business that is renowned 
for the numerical strength of its small 
chiselers, its opportunities for racketeer 
ing, and its aptitude for overproduction. 
Bat it is a kind of trouble that is par- 
ticularly made to order for Chicago, 
whose milkshed is heavily overpro- 
duced, whose environs teem with trouble- 
making gentry whom repeal has shifted 
from beer-running to something else 
and it might as well be milk. 

A Long Trail 

The trail of spilled milk on the roads 
around Chicago this week leads back to 
the beginning of the depression, but 
Aug. 1, when the AAA announced a 
milk marketing agreement for that 
milkshed, offers a good starting point. 
The agreement was designed to fix re- 
tail prices with the idea of guaranteeing 
profits to the farmer. On Nov. 3, ac- 
cording to plan, doorstep prices were 
boosted from 10¢ to 11¢ a quart, the 
extra cent to be passed on to the pro- 
ducer—at least, in theory. At the same 
time the producers’ base price was raised 
from $1.75 to $2.10 per 100 Ib., about 
4i¢ a quart. This price applied to fluid 
milk, the kind that goes into bottles. 


10° 


If there had been any hope of hold- 
ing the retail price at the point so opti- 
mustically fixed, all this might have 
worked. When AAA began to listen to 
complaints at a Chicago hearing called 
Nov. 27, it found that there wasn't. 
The evidence to the contrary was highly 
illuminating. Consumers were balking 
at 11¢. Small dealers were capitalizing 
the rebellion by buying up the growing 
surplus at low prices and selling it at 
7¢ and 8¢ retail. In this they were beirg 
helped—and AAA _ embarrassed—by 
testimony which suggested that 11¢ was 
yielding fancy profits to the big dealers. 
Incidentally, the testimony wasn’t help- 
ing the farmers who led the hue and 
cry after “‘chiselers” and after dairymen 
who sold to them, instead of through 
the Pure Milk Association, the coopera- 
tive whose 18,000 members own 75% 
of the dairies, produce 90% of the 
milk, in the Chicago milkshed. 

After abundant evidence that even the 
United States government couldn’t pro- 
tect Chicago’s milk price, the end came 





swiftly. The PMA decided thar ., 
it could handle the city bette: ths» 
Uncle Sam. The agreement wo te-. 
minated—to Mr. Wallace's oby 
lief. The price war was blow 
open. The big dealers tried to 
themselves by a $10 wage 
drivers; consulted the drivers 
and decided they had better n 
out to meet lower prices by a 7( 
in the producer's price and ra 
PMA pickets on every road to ( 
By Monday of this week practi : 
milk was entering the city, tho: 
cial arrangements had been mack 
ply hospitals, babies and ji 
Blockade-runners’ loads were 
on the pavement. Trucks sent 
the ialeeenes Dairy, an indep 
were dumped into the river. 
After the Independent: 

This strike that paralyzed Chicago 
until agreement on arbitration \ 
reached at midweek—started wit! ¢! 
big dealers’ price cut but it was d 
mainly against the little fellows. Ty 
Chicago aldermen have charged t 
was a collusive effort to drive the 
pendents” out of business. A feder 
judge issued a restraining order agair 
PMA interference with one indeper 
But AAA, stepping back into the cont 
picture with its revised plan, knows t 
bungling, however innocent, has played 
an important part in the plot. 


Liggett Through the Wringer 


Creditors and investors in chain stores study the expert 
Liggett operation which saves the business but leaves 
three groups of claimants quarreling over the proceeds. 


JOHN E. Joyce, referee in bankruptcy, 
has accepted United Drug, Inc.'s offer 
of $7,300,000 for the business and assets 
of the Louis K. Liggett Co. chain of 
drug stores. This cleans up an opera- 
tion described by competent critics as a 
masterly job. The Liggett Co. has been 
put through the legal laundry; it 
emerges from the wringer clean, pure, 
and with all the water squeezed out 
Biggest job of the kind so far com 
pleted, landlords, creditors, and in- 
vestors interested in other embarrassed 
chains are studying it closely, wonder if 
it foreshadows the type of last roundup 
they may expect. 

The chain of stores thus is repur- 
chased by its parent company ; that oper- 
ation is cleaned up. But there is a lot 
of battling yet to come—merchandise 
creditors, landlords, and bondholders 
quarreling over the division of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale 

No doubt it is best to start at the 
start. Louis K. Liggett Co. was operating 
some 550 stores Dec. 31. 1931. On the 


balance sheet of that date, the net worth 
looked like $66,300 per store 
Some figures from the balance sheet: 


Assets Millions Liabilities Mullion 


Merchandise $11 Current liabil 

Furniture and fix- ities a 
tures ... 10 Mortgages ..... } 

Improvements to Reserves ...... 6} 
leaseholds ... 7 Capital stock.... 10 

Investments .... 2 Surplus ...... 20 

Ce Gis see Wore 1} 

Total assets . 434 


Current liabilities were virtually bal 
anced by cash, intercompany accounts 
receivable, and investments. 

Ten months later the Liggett Co 
notified its landlords that substantial 
reductions in the rent would have to be 
forthcoming quickly or receivership 
would become inevitable (BW—Och 
'32), and despite reductions of $1,480, 
000 reported by a landlords’ committe: 
a receiver, took over the chain on Mar 
31, 1933 }(BW—Apr12’33). 

While the merchandising operations 
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ontinued under the receiver- 

any substantial visible 

the accounting practices and 

that prevailed previously 

ected to a thorough launder- 

ren the receiver and trustees 

with the write-offs, the busi- 

+ was in their hands showed 

f only $10,687,958.98 (approxt- 

$27,000 per store on the basis of 

cluded in the sale) because such 

1s buildings, improvements to 

ids. furniture and fixtures, lease- 

ynuses, accounts receivable, and 

ndise inventory were pared down 

tions of the former totals or 
into the reserve column 7” tot 

Discarded Links _ 

ring the first 7 months of opera- 

nder the trustees the chain was 

ily trimmed down to 399 stores 

elimination of all unprofitable 

ind earned a net profit of slightly 

al $400,000, so that the property 

nally offered for sale to the highest 

actually was “out of the woods.” 

1 on the sales of over $21 millions 

during that period, nearly 2% 

as earocd, considered by mer- 

isers a remarkable performance 

the well-known prevailing condi- 


thout 


bid of $7,300,000 approved by 
feree in bankruptcy also imposes 
purchaser the obligation to assume 
trustees’ liabilities amounting to 
5,863 as of Oct. 31, 1933, making 
tal purchase price to be paid by 


i ae 


the former parent company of the 
Liggett chain, United Drug, Inc., $9,- 
915,863, of approximat $24,852 tor 
each of the 399 stores 

Three classes of interested parties are 
eagerly scanning the figures published 
in connection with the sale of the chain 
trying to glean some information as to 
where the passing of the bankrupt 
estate to its former owners will leave 
them. 


The 


with 
have 
on all 


merchandise creditors, 
claims aggregating $4,700,000, 
just received a 20% dividend 
agreed-to and allowed claims and now 
are wondering about its significance. } It 
may be the forerunner of further pay- 
ments, which, when the sale is finally 
consummated, may total approximately 
the 100 cents-on-the-dollar that they 
expect, or may be within 5% or 10% 
of all they will get. Their fate is liter- 
ally in the hands of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, where the plea of the Liggett 
landlords will be decided. 
Battle of Landlords 

Some observers suggest that the Lig- 
gett case should go down in commer- 
cial history as the Battle of Landlords. 
Their claims for rental covering un- 
expired terms of Liggett leases run to 
$10 millions. They hope the trend of 
court opinions previously recorded will 
be upset, and that a decision in favor 
of the landlords will be announced. If 
that should happen, the merchandise 
creditors will account for only one-third 
of the total claims which must be con- 


dome 
>TRIKE CALL—Soon after Don N. Geyer, manager of the Pure Milk Association, 
put his foot on the chair at this meeting of district leaders, his farmer followers 


were putting milk all over the roads to Chicago. 


Dealers had ordered price cuts 


and the dairymen were back on the picket lines. 
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purchase price Chey then 
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have been dedu 500,00 


, , 
will be lucky 


inother dividend che 


landlords will get 


credit men or ch 
would consider a just claim 
—And Then the Bondholders 
Che third group is made up of th 
10 hold the first 
onds of Liggett Building 
sidiary of the Liggett Co. In 
plain that the status of those bonds ts 
seriously impaired, since they cover 
building erected on leased property 
which, when the lease is broken for any 
reason, reverts to the owner of the land 
To cover themselves, those bondholders 
have filed claims with the receiver, not 
merely for the $3,379,500 representing 


; 


par value of the outstanding bonds, but 
in addition for interest to the date of 
maturity, 1952, or $5,681,500 in all 
This staggering obstacle also must bx 
removed before merchandise creditors 
will know where they stand, because 
since the receiver has disaffirmed the 
lease back of those bonds, the bond 
holders have their eye on a slice of the 
purchase price as their only chance 
collect something 

Summed up by one observer who has 
kept in intimate contact with the laun 
dering operation, the final record will 
show that merchandise creditors will get 
100% if both the landlords and the 
bondholders lose out, 70% if 
only the bondholders win their case, and 
at the most if both landlords and 
bondholders have to be satisfied 

Meanwhile United Drug, Inc., parent 
and purchaser of the Liggett chain, is 
expected to blossom forth with some 
fancy performance records. Since dis 
membering of Drug, Inc. (forecast BW’ 

Apr12'33) became an accomplished 
fact (BW —J]ul8’ 33), United Drug, Inc 
has collected the $20-odd millions from 
the sale of its British subsidiary, Boo 
Pure Drug Co. Ltd., and it is in excel 
lent position financially to build the 
chain into a highly profitable property 
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NEMA Prices 


Electrical manufacturers, undis- 
mayed by Senator Nye, ask code 
power to fix prices. 


OBVIOUSLY undismayed at Senator 
Nye’s charges of monopoly, the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associa 
tion submitted this week code amend 
ments, one of which would give direct 
power to fix prices. 

Justification for fixing of minimum 
prices is based upon the fact that much 
of the industry's output—as lamp sock- 
ets, switches, wire, and cord—is wholly 
standardized. Manufacturing costs are 
well known. Price-cutting, therefore, 
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can only mean skimping of materials or 
dissipation of capital, to the detriment 
of the public in the one case and of the 
industry in the other. 

Senator Nye (N. D.) sounded off on 
the old incandescent lamp monopoly 
theme. The lamp set-up has withstood 
the test of time and of the courts. 

Lively discussion and even controversy 
over the code are likely to continue for 
some time. Meanwhile the report on 
code reactions filed in connection with 
the recent hearing shows the industry 
on the whole is well enough pleased. 

Recognizing that the problems of 
various manufacturing groups differ 
greatly, NEMA has created 20 major 
product classifications and 155 sections, 
groups or sub-groups, each eventually to 
have its own supervisory agency. Manu- 
facturers of 26 specific products already 
are preparing supplemental codes to 
meet their peculiar requirements. Other 
product groups are contemplating simi- 
lar action. The result may be the largest 
supplementary code structure under the 
A 

Open Price Adherents 

Acceptance of the open-price plan by 
idditional branches of the industry is 
giving champions of that system much 
to crow about. Originally employed by 
a comparatively small number of prod- 
uct groups, it was the subject of much 
controversy and some misgivings when 
inserted into the code (BW—Axg- 
19'33). NEMA now reports that already 
2,700 manufacturers, representing 65 
different branches, have filed price lists 
and adds that prices do not appear un 
reasonably higher “although some com- 
plaints are being received.” 

The report also indicates that higher 
wages and shorter hours, prime objec 
tives of the NIRA, are being achieved 
in this industry. Of the plants reporting 
on that phase of code operation 60% 
were paying their lowest rated employees 
more than in 1929, 47% are paying 
male workers 40¢ an hour or more, 
38% are paying women similar or 
higher wages. In all, over 36,000 
workers, who formerly received less 
than 40¢ an hour, now are getting at 
least that rate 


Codes, Hearings 
NRA’s full schedule includes com- 


pliance drive and mass meeting 
of code authorities. 


NRA ends a busy week with plans that 
will make the coming weeks even 
busier. 

For instance, sometime early in Fel 
ruary, probably Feb. 10, all the mem- 
bers of industrial code authorities so far 
set up—perhaps 2,000 men and women 

will be invited to Washington to 
swap experiences and discuss the com 


pliance plans now taking the center o° 
the stage. The controversial service 
charges under the banking code will be 
aired in a mecting between officials of 
the American Bankers Association and 
General Johnson on Feb. 15. Retail 
mark-up percentages—probably around 
6% im grocery stores, 10% in drug and 
other stores—are being worked out. A 
novel 90-day test of codified lumber 
prices to determine actual overhead will 
be watched. Finally, a number of codes 
are being reopened for hearing to 
correct youthful errors, and this job of 
making compliance more workable may 
turn out to be a major task for the 
deputies and division administrators in 
the coming months. 

This week saw the start of the im- 
portant hearing on price changes, which 
General Johnson predicted would in- 
fluence NRA policies on compliance 
and would eliminate many misunder- 
standings. It also brought the big elec- 
tric light and power code, with its con- 
notations of conflict between publicly 
and privately owned plants. There 
were 25 hearings in all, half a dozen of 
them reconvened ones looking to 
clarification and modification before the 
enforcement drive begins. 

Next week’s hearings include: Jan. 
15—wheat flour milling (one of the im- 
portant codes transferred from AAA), 
printing ink; Jan. 16—cast iron pipe, 
motor bus, wood-turning and -shaping, 
stay manufacturing, art needlework 
Jan. 17—carnival, perfume, cosmetic 
and other toilet preparations, package 





medicine, paper maker's felt; ] 
asbestos brake lining, bleache 
household goods storage and | 
metal treating; Jan. 19—non 
water tank, socket screw 
drapery and carpet hardware 
wire goods, underwear and alli 
ucts, circus, clay and shale roof 
bulk drinking straws, toothpict 
manicure sticks, public seating 
trial furnace; Jan. 20—blanket 
yarn, piece goods selling com: 
combers group of wool textile in 


TVA Olive Branch 


Government agency signs a peace 
treaty with private power com. 
panies whereby it gets customers 
and South gets lower rates. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
purchased a market for its s 
power. By contract with subsidiar 
Commonwealth & Southern Cor; 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
sissippi, it buys outright nearly $3 
lions of generating, transmission 
distributing power system, and pro’ 
for the municipal purchase in 
parts of this territory of the distrib 
systems which it wishes to obta 
wholesale customers. Thus there is 
stituted for the slow customer-deve 
ment method a plan for outright 
chase of the needed outlet for M 
Shoals surplus cnergy 

Indirect advantages gained by T\ 





REAL RECOGNITION—When the 


“No Parking” sign went up before M 


Troyanovsky’s Washington embassy, the taxi drivers made it unanimous. 
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TEAMWORK—Rep. James E. Buchanan (Tex.), Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and Budget Director Lewis Douglas, who can still smile 
about it, diseuss the appropriations called for by the budget—and how to get them. 


furtherance of the public owner- 
uuse and lowered power rates to 
ite use, even in territory not to 
plied by it. For example, Ten- 
Electric Power Co. agrees to 
its rates for household service on 
systems retained by it to levels re- 
reached in Georgia and Alabama. 
s the entire South affected by TVA 
One cent per kw.-hr. becomes 
for household customers using 

) kw.-hr. a month 
newly purchased market, with 
<viously controlled and the pros- 
municipal system voted Thanks- 
week by Kaoxville, will absorb 
ally the continuous-power capacity 
t of Muscle Shoals, it is estimated 
Director Lilienthal in his announce- 
The contract is effective imme 


diately to run through the calendar year 
1938 or until 3 months after the com- 
pletion of Norris Dam, if that occurs 
sooner, as expected. By that date more 
power market will be needed, may have 
been developed by TVA itself. 

TVA becomes under its agreement a 
part of the inter-connected super-power 
system of the area, by agreeing to inter- 
change power with the 4 private operat- 
ing companies. Rates as low as 1.08 
mills per kw.-hr. are reached in the in- 
terchange price schedule. The power 
group and TVA will also refrain from 
snatching at each other's customers 
Furthermore both are pledged to sup 
port increased use of domestic power 
through the encouragement of promo 
tion programs by Electric Home 
Farm Authority. 


and 


An Epochal Budget 


Roosevelt’s blunt prediction of $32 billions national 


debt was guileful. 


It should give special lobbies pause, 


and the actual outcome should be better, not worse. 


r 
PRE 


IDENT ROOSEVELT sstartled the 
untry into a sober realization of the 
iscal implications of the recovery pro- 
gram when he sent to Congress the most 
raordinary budget in the country’s 
iustory. The President bluntly told Con- 
gress and the public that for the fiscal 
ir ended June 30, 1934, the general 
nses will total $3,046 millions, and 
emergency expenses, $7,523 mil- 
Against these outlays there will 
probable revenue of $3,260 mil- 
thus making a deficit for this cur- 
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rent fiscal year of about $7,309 millions. 
Consequently the national debt next 
June is expected to reach a new all-time 
high of $29,847 millions. 

For the fiscal year 1934-35 the Presi 
dent estimates general expenses of 
$3,237 millions, emergency expenditures 
of $723 millions, and additional emer- 
gency expenditures, to be authorized by 
Congress, of $2 billions, making total 
expenditures of $5,960 millions against 
which revenues of $3,975 millions are 
expected, leaving an additional deficit 


I On Jun 
the public debt is expected to react 
Stagecring hgure of $31;834 mill 
$5,500 millions over the post-war | 

But for 1935-36 the President exp 
the budget to be balanced. 

As Dark as Possible 

The first thing that should be said 1s 
that the President has painted the dark 

possible picture. He has overstat« 
rather than understated the deficit. Esti 
mates of revenues do not include any 
additional revenues that may be forth 
coming through increased liquor taxes 
amendments of the income tax law, and 
war debt receipts. Moreover, the Presi 
dent allows only for a most modest in 
crease in revenue because of industrial 
revival. As example, for the year 
1934-35 an increase of only 17° in 
customs receipts is figured. Revenues 
from income taxes are moderately ad 
vanced from $864 


of $1,985 millions 


est 


millions to $1,265 
millions on the assumption of a slight 
improvement in business activity. On 
the other hand, the President estimates 
that miscellaneous revenues will shrink 
$20 millions because of the probable 
non-payment of war debts. If Roos 
velt had wanted to brighten the outlook 
he might easily have figured the war 
debt of $11 billions as paying 20¢ on th 
dollar—or something. There is also th 
gloomy assumption that RFC will repay 
on collateral loans only $480 millior 

The President says nothing about th 
$3-billion pront that will probably a 
crue to the Treasury by the revaluation 
of the gold. With probable additional 
repayments from the RFC this would 
reduce the public debt to less than $28 
billions, instead of the $3 
cated by the President 
estimated book value of 
held by the government is $5.5 billions 
an offset to the public debt 

How Much Will Be Spent? 

Finally, it is not even clear that the 
full amount of extraordinary expendi 
tures estimated by the President will all 
be spent. RFC is granted a further out 
lay of $3,970 millions, but its actual 
spending during the first 6 months of 
this fiscal year is less than $600 millions 
No intimation is made for what pur 
poses this large additional sum is needed 

Announcement of the Administration 
plan to have the government guarante« 
principal and interest of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp. bonds may supply a clu 
The mere guarantee would cost nothing 
of course, and it would bring up the 
market value of the bonds and stimulate 
refinancing of homes. But the FCA is 
keeping its bonds up by selling them for 
cash to the RFC. Perhaps the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. may do the same 
thing. A lot of the money earmarked 
for RFC may also be used for taking 
care of mortgage guarantee companics 
The position of certain insurance com 
panies might be strengthened consider 


billions ind 
Moreover th 
| 


loan collateral 
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ably by such guarantees, as well as that 
of many other than strictly commercial 
banks. It is realized by the government 
that the position of the banks, life in- 
surance companies, and mortgage guar- 
antee companies is far stronger than it 
was a few months back, but there is the 
desire to leave out no stone which would 
help build a strong credit foundation for 
business improvement. 

In brief, the President shrewdly has 
leaned over backwards in presenting a 
realistic picture of the budget. Anyhow 
it will put a damper on the lust for more 
spending by special interest groups. 

Shock comes not so much because of 
the size of the deficit, but because of the 
rapid rate of debt increase from $16 
billions in 1930 to $32 billions in 1935. 

The most important problem con- 
fronting the Administration is how to 
finance this huge addition of debt. The 
President points to the gravity of the 
problem by telling Congress that for the 
next 6 months approximately $6 billions 
of new money and $4 billions to meet 
maturities will have to be raised. 

Wall Strect thinks it probably can be 
done. There is plenty of idle money in 
banks and elsewhere; good rates will 
coax it forth 

Early Action Expected 

An initial offering may be expected 
by Feb. 1, since the Treasury's cash bal- 
ance is now declining rapidly. It is not 
unlikely that the Treasury will experi- 
ment with a 2-year bond of relatively 
high yield, and if the issue proves ac- 
ceptable, longer terms may be tried 

The $6 billions new money needed 
apparently is figured by subtracting 
from the estimated $29.8 billions debt 
on June 30, 1935, $23.8 billions, the 
present debt. The $4 billions needed to 
meet maturities includes $1.9 billions of 
the 4th Liberty Loan which, last Octo- 
ber, was called for redemption on Apr. 
15, and various short-term issues totaling 
about $1.8 billions which become due 
between Jan. 10 and June 15. The prob- 
lem of new financing and refinancing is 
made more difficult because of the huge 
short-term debt which will have to be 
thrown on the market again and again. 
It must not be overlooked that this huge 
borrowing is a form of credit inflation 
by increasing credit velocity 

The security market emitted an 
“Ouch!” when it felt the first impact of 
the President's message, but the hard- 
headed iudgment of the financial com- 
munity must have agreed with Secretary 
Morgenthau's inference that the public 
reaction to the President's message was 
“very good.” The reason no doubt is 
that until the message appeared no one 
knew with any degree of precision any- 
thing about federal fiscal developments 
Now we know the worst and the more 
we study it, the less alarming it appears. 

The budget message permits certain 
conclusions as to the probable future 
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course of Administration policy. The 
President puts resumption of business 
activity first and balancing of the budget 
second. He hopes that improved busi- 
ness conditions subsequently will take 
care of the budget. This is in direct con- 
trast to the view of the previous Admin- 
istration, that a balanced budget would 
bring about resumption of business ac- 
tivity. 
AAA Provided For 

The President makes provision for 
continuing expenditures for the AAA, 
thus showing that he does not contem- 
plate discontinuing that portion of the 
recovery program. But there is no pro- 
vision for increasing public works, orig- 
inally set at $3.3 billions, the major por- 
tion of which will be spent before June, 
1935. He has been under considerable 
pressure from various sources to in- 
crease that appropriation. 

The most intriguing item is the addi 
tion of almost $4 billions set aside for 
the RFC. Is it to continue gold buying? 
To support government corporation 
bonds? To help in new financing of 
private capital enterprises? The woods 
are full of guesses. 

Outside of liquor levies and changes 
in the income tax law, the President 
proposes no new taxes. Estimates for 
recovery and relief expenditures drop 
from $7.5 billions for the current fiscal 
year to $2.7 billions next year, fore- 
shadowing that the need for these out- 
lays will disappear. Here's a tip—the 
Federal Reserve Board estimates the in- 
dex of industrial activity at 98 for the 
1935 fiscal year against 81 in 1934 

As to the future of this colossal debt: 
It is to be expended largely for con- 
structive purposes. The new RFC ap- 
propriation no doubt will be used 
largely for new capital outlays until the 


Cure or Palliative? 


As the “Copeland Bill,” the Tugwell remedy for the ills 
of the Food & Drug Act has become less drastic, would 
be administered by more doctors. 


Facts rather than opinions of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, of whom there have 
been 8 since the late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley’s Food and Drug Bill became law 
in 1906, became the criterion for invok- 
ing the much more rigorous provisions 
of the Tugwell Bill as revised by the 
Copeland subcommittee. 

While the doctor-senator’s draft 
covers just as much ground as that touted 
for the Department of Agriculture by 
Assistant-Secretary Tugwell, the powers 
to which he and his colleagues aspire 
either have been abridged or rendered 
subject to review and appeal. 

Where the Tugwell Bill says a drug 





neal 


Inte 
W. M. W. SPLAWN—A sharp nose for 
facts has led him to a job on the | 
terstate Commerce Commission. ( 
gress remembers his exhaustive r+ 

on rail holding companies. Rec: 


he urged a communications m 


long-term bond market revives 
war debt not only made no pern 
contribution to the wealth of th« 
try but was for the purpose of de 
ing existing wealth. This contrast s! 
make an important difference in 
ability of the American people to 
on or extinguish the debt. 


is adulterated “if. it is or may be dan- 


gerous to health,” the Copeland bill pins 
it down to a drug that "zs dangerous ' 
health.” 

Practically every provision of the 
original bill has been modified by this 
realistic treatment, with the result ¢t! 
the Secretary of Agriculture must pro’ 
the facts, in court if necessary, rat 
than thrust upon industry the burde: 
of proving that his findings are 





pricious or arbitrary. WORKI 
The Secretary's power to make res contre 
lations likewise is hedged by his hav harge ¢ 
.to consult, in the first instance, a Co ships th 
mittee on Public Health and a Com: $77 mill 
JANUAI 
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1, and then obtain the ap- 
a majority of either com- 
romulgating any regulation 
ective fields. Of 5 members 
ersonnel of these committees 
pointed by the President for 
nguished scientific attain- 
interest in public health.” 
nd Bill also provides for pub- 
ys and for court review, by 


proc eedings, of promulgated 


Wallace Rueful 
,0t is Secretary Wallace's rue- 
at that the subcommittee’s bill 
meet requirements as well as 
bill drafted in our own department.” 
jis enigmatic remark that “‘it is simply 
yestion of how far you can take the 
blic with you” may fairly be para- 
rased aS Meaning to what extent the 
ic can be induced to accept some- 
ng intended for the public good. 
e that much to Mr. Wallace. 
To young Professor Tugwell the out- 
ne of one of his first engagements 
th Congress is very disappointing 
is suspected in some quarters, he 
r more than he expected to get 
ins of getting in the end more 
opponents originally expected 
im. 
nger to be found in the bill are 
s which drew the heaviest fire 
g and food trades: reliance 
general consensus of medical 
of formule: the 
inspection service, liability 


disclosure 


tor personal injury, and misrepresenta- 
tion through ambiguity or inference 

[he Copeland subcommittee agreed 
with objectors that food and drug manu- 
facturers couldn't be held accountable 
for the ntal images of the consuming 
public and the bill now cries misbrand 
ing if the “labeling is false or mislead 
ing in any particular; provided that no 
drug shall be deemed to be misbranded 
because of any representation concern- 
ing any effect of such drug if that rep- 
resentation is supported by substantial 
medical opinion or by demonstrable 
scientific facts 

The requirement on disclosure of the 
ingredients of foods has been modified 
but a new section has been inserted with 
respect to labeling of special dietary 
foods and those claiming vitamin con- 
tent. Agents may inspect equipment and 
materials but not methods and processes 
and it is a criminal offense for an en 
forcement officer to reveal patentable in 
formation, 

Exemption of publishers for unwit 
ting violation of the act is more specifi 
and (shades of NRA) the Secretary is 
permitted to accept plans for self-regu 
lation of advertising presented by asso 
ciations to effectuate the purposes of t 
act 

Senator Copeland's committee did not 
the recommendation made by 
many objectors to the Tugwell Bill that 
any new legislation should be embodied 
in amendments to the 1906 law. The 
National Drug Trade Conference con- 


acce pt 


YORKING FOR THE RAILROAD—PWA Administrator Ickes sits down to sign 


tract that interests A. J. County, Pennsylvania Railroad’s vice-president in 


hares 


¢-- 
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of finance and corporate relations (who, incidentally, holds more director- 
‘hips than any other man in the country). 


It involves a government loan of 


‘T millions te complete Pennsy’s New York-Washington electrification project 


tends that entire revision of the 


law is unnecessary and at the sam 
Senator Copeland introduced 
vamped Tugwell Bill as $ , Rey 
Loring M. Black, of New York, ro 
he bill presented by Dr. James H 
chalt of the Drug Ira le Con 
the before the 
Senate subcommittee in December. Thx 
Black Bill is drafted on the assu 
that the same provisions ol 
law which have driven false and fraudu 
lent labels from the market will, as ex 
tended, be equally effective in suppres 
ing false and fraudulent advertising of 
food and drugs and in controlling th« 


duced t 
Beal, on | 
ference, at hearings 


mptuon 


I 
the present 
I 


use of dangerous cosmetics 


Labor Board Defied 


Steel’s captive mines add their 
challenges to Weirton’s. 


THE famous Weirton case (BW’—D. 

16,2333), resting tor 2 weeks in the 
hands of the Attorney-General, has been 
momentarily shouldered out of the col 
bargaining debate by stecl’s 
captive” mine owners The Frick 
mines (U. S. Steel) on Friday and tl 

on Monday 


ince of th 


lective 


other steel-ownced mines 
took a firm stand in defi 
right of the National Labor Board to 
insist that they follow its rulings on 
collective bargaining. Nathan | 
Miller, former governor of New Yor 
and counsel for the Frick mines, stated 
that they would deal with John | 
Lewis and Philip Murray of the United 
Mine Workers as representatives of part 
of the employees but would not make a 
contract with the United Mine Workers 
or accept the ruling that, chosen by th 
majority, they alone could represent the 
workers. Mr. Miller stated flatly that 
his companics wor ld not arbitrate the 
question. On Monday, W. D. Evans, 
counsel for the Veata and Shannopin 
companies, subsidiaries of Jones & 
Laughlin, added, “We deny the jurisdi: 
tion of the board.” All the stecl-owned 
mines now hold that the ruling that they 
should deal with one set of represent 
tives vitiates the right of contract, on 
which they stood. The action taken in 
Washington on these cases may affect 
the whole future of the NLB 

At the captive munes hearings, no 
industrial member of the Labor Board 
was present continuously, William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., pre- 
sided at the Frick session and Dr. Leo 
Wolman, chairman of the Labor Ad 
visory Board of NRA, at the Monday 
meeting. NLB insisted that the ab 
sence of the industrial members was not 
significant, but should be taken as in 
dicative of the importance of establish- 
ing the board on a permanent basis with 
paid membership. This apparently is 
going to be up to Congress. 
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Duco Triumphs 


DuPont’s lacquer-making rivals agree to licenses, but 
if the court fight is over the laboratory battle isn’t. 


HAVING lost the first round of its court 
battle over Duco patents (BW—Dec 
21°32), and won the second (BW —]ul 
29°33), the duPont company clinches its 
victory with an out-of-court settlement 
with The Glidden Co., largest of the 
independent litigants. Following the 
Glidden capitulation, the Jones-Dabney 
Co., of Louisville, waging a similar fight 
before the federal court at Wilmington, 
threw in the towel and accepted a con- 
sent decree. Both companies will now 
manufacture low-viscosity nitrocellulose 
lacquers under duPont licenses. 

Defeat of the independents was not 
a knockout, however, and there remains 
the question of whether the duPont vic- 
tory will stay clinched. Fifty inde- 
pendents yr in $175,000 to fight 
the suits. (Of this Glidden and Jones- 
Dabney paid around $35,000.) Some 
of the contributors still think they have 
a chance of winning. They are now try- 
ing to decide whether to bow to the 
duPont patents or invite suit in other 
federal districts to force the issue 
through to a final decision by the UV. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Terms imposed by duPont will affect 
the costs of a thousand-and-one things 
which get their coloration from this 
quick-drying lacquer. Most important 
is the automobile industry. It absorbs 
two-thirds of the output. Furniture, 
radios, hardware also are heavy users. 
Independents claim that the terms of 
the duPont license may add 50¢ to $1 
to the cost of automobiles using their 
lacquers. Terms of the capitulation re- 
quire licensees to pay 44¢ a gallon for 
lacquers of the disputed type put out 
between Jan. 2, 1931, and Dec. 31, 
1933. Thereafter 6¢ a gallon is im 
posed. Minimum fee is $1,000 a year. 

A Mark to Aim At 

The 50 independents whose moncy 
backed the suits have some consolation. 
First, the expensive groundwork em- 
ployed in the original suit is now avail- 
able in case it is decided to resume the 
battle in other districts. Second, the 
courts established the exact viscosity con 
tent which the duPont patents cover. 
This is fixed at ‘4.6 second, Hercules 
Test"’—by timing a metal ball as it 
passes downward through the lacquer. 

When the paint industry heard that 
the duPont suits had been compromised, 
the research laboratories got busy. Their 
ambition is to circumvent the Duco pat- 
ents and they hope to obtain the same 
results by changing the viscosity of in- 
gredients other than cotton. Laboratory 
adventurings are also pointing in the di- 
rection of enamels. The base of lacquers 
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is cotton; those of enamels are gums, 
natural or synthetic. Canny Mr. Ford 
saw what was happening in the lacquer 
suits, went to enamels, is making his 
own, paying royalties to nobody. Enamel 
is better anyhow, he claims. 

Generations of commercial wisdom 
are back of the duPonts and there is 
nothing stupid in their licensing agree- 
ment. It gives them the right to dicker 
direct with large makers who use the 
product themselves. Thus duPont can 
make terms with manufacturers such 


as Mr. Ford containing ind, 
woo them away from enamels 

In the automobile field d 
particularly pretty. Its domi: 
General Motors assures the us 
colors on most cars of tl 
Rivals of G.M. will pay a fee : 
for every gallon of lacquer s 
their bodies. 

The license settlement 
90% of such lacquers sold in + 
try will pay duPont royalties 
fight continues. Outside the ag: 
Atlas Zapon, subsidiary of h 
Powder, with a plant at Stamfo: 
It claims to be the oldest lacq 
facturer in the country and 
admits it to be one of the 
It has its own patents and so far 
been legally challenged. 


The London Terrace Case 


Who owns what, if anything? 


The “largest apartment 


house in the world” is in a London fog of scram)led 


titles, conflicting claims. 


Its bobbies now direct a 


traffic stream of tenants down the scale of living. No. 
body’s fault—just a demonstration that nebody wins a 


war, or a depression. 


SOMEWHAT south of what was once 
New York's gashouse district, almost at 
the center of what is still called “old 
Chelsea,” London Terrace, ‘largest 
apartment house in the world,” raises its 
19 stories of modernity against a sea of 
troubles. 

Around it run the muddied currents 
of trade flecked with the sad remnants 
of the brownstone era. On its 23rd 
Street front, the processioned trucks 
rumble to and from the Hoboken ferries. 
Eastward, the Ninth Avenue El adds to 
the tumult and to the Terrace’s well- 
advertised accessibility. To the west, the 
“Death Avenue cowboys” precede 
clanking freight trains along the land- 
ward shadow of piers where transatlantic 
liners ride in and out with the tides. 
Across 23rd and 24th, shabby gentility 
prolongs its hopeless battle. 

To the lady buyer of the largest de- 
partment store in Gopher Prairie on her 
annual jaunt to Babylon, London Ter- 
race is a proud dame lifting her skirts in 
disdain amid the ugliness of her neigh- 
bors. 

To the white collar workers first lured 
into its many one- and two-room apart- 
ments, it offered that appearance of 
luxurious living for which they are so 
often willing to sacrifice space. Flunkeys 
dressed as London bobbies guard its 10 
entrances. An expensive horticulturist 
painfully nurses a few spears of real 
grass in its interior court. A swimming 
pool, a roof garden, a restaurant, a bank, 


stores, and a multitude of miscc! 
services stand ready to cater to t! 
of 1,665 tenants. A house per 
confirms the social importance Oo 
X of 425 7L by its zealous record 
all her activities. (‘“Mrs. X of 4 Li 
entertaining Mrs. Y of Camden, N. |.”) 
Culture is honored by a tablet 
Clement C. Moore through 
Chelsea gave “The Night Before Christ 
mas” to the world. Everything to in 
cate that London Terrace has prosperous 
owners and carefree tenants 

But try and find them. 

In the first place, it would be hard to 
find just who the owners were. Con 
sider the facts: 

Once a Farm 

The land on which London Terrace 
stands Was once a farm owned by the 
Moore family. Later it became a de 
velopment owned by the Moore Fstate 
Then, somewhere between 1920 and 
1928 Henry S. Mandel, New York real 
estate man, conceived the idea of build 
ing on this relatively inexpensive plot 
at that time occupied by 84 dwellings 
“the largest apartment house in the 
world.” Though the tenants had lease- 
holds running from 10 to 5O years and 
some held options for renewal, the jol 
of buying them off individually wa 
complished with skill—and with \ 
publicity. One woman, a tenant 
leaseholder, helped the publicity caus 
along by resisting eviction until her gas 
and water had been shut off, her cn 
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PRIDE OF 23RD STREET 


demolished and excavation 


e financing. The Moore 
ydinated ownership of its 
, a $12-million first mort- 
New York Title & Mortgage 
nteed the principal and in- 
$5.5 millions, covering 5 
ts running from 23rd to 24th 
Ultimately it disposed of a 
yn slice to the New York Life 
Co., $2.2 millions to the Cen- 
ver Trust Co., $1.1 millions to 
ry Savings Bank. S. W. Straus 
nted a $5.5-million mortgage 
end lots on 9th and 10th Ave- 
at the same time, covering the 
‘ts as a sort of second mort- 
[hen it generously passed its 
; on to the public in the shape 
engraved bonds. Finally, a 
$1 million was negotiated 
a deal by which a subsidiary of 
n Steel agreed to furnish steel 
ount. 
pon, Victor C. Farrar, Lon- 
itect, was imported to design 
Terrace. Whereupon, the 
| Company built it. Whereupon, 
k market crashed. 
The Exodus Starts 
tenants began to default and 
nder the stress of the depression, 
vners followed suit. First, the 
cl Co. found itself unable to pay 
nt to the Moore Estate and was 
sessed. After an interval, during 
arguments over the steel com- 
million-dollar claim were settled 
back room, the Moore Estate 
red that it couldn’t pay interest 
ortgages, and management was 


over by the New York Title & 


Mortgage Co., which had guaranteed 
$5.5 millions. That might have stuck ex 
cept that the State Superintendent of In 
surance took over the mortgage company 
for rehabilitation or liquidation. So the 
taking over was taken over jointly by the 
insurance company, the trust company 
and the savings bank whose guarantees 
had thus come unfastened, leaving them 
to figure out how they might split off 
just that part of London Terrace on 
which their mortgages rested. Mean- 
while, S. W. Straus & Co. had ceased to 
worry about its solution of the same 
problem, having gone into receivership 
itself and left the worrying to bond- 
holder committees. 
Reward of Enterprise 

And as there have been no bankruptcy 
proceedings on London Terrace, the tem- 
porary owners stepping out with alacrity 
without waiting for court orders, nobody 
is clear as to who owns what and what 
what is worth. The one thing that can 
be said about the owners is that they are 
unwilling ones and that their enterprise 
in providing reasonably-priced dwellings 
for moderate-income earners in New 
York City has brought them to grief 
As to worth, there are these pertinent 
facts: (1) The Straus bonds which 
should bring $1,000 at maturity can 
now be purchased for about $170; (2) 
for the 8 months ended Aug. 31, 1933, 
the total income from the London Ter- 
race was $869,020, from which only 
$243,349 was available for interest and 
depreciation against an interest require 
ment of $440,000. 

As to the tenants, they are far 
carefree—except as they have been freed 
from caring about leases by the loss of 
financial responsibility in the course of 


from 


re 
we, 
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But not of its owners, whoever they are. Which is 
just one of the questions that the depression brought to London Terrace. “biggest 


riment house in the world” and probably the best example of how everybody 


in a real estate deflation. 
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Ihe bobbies have sa 
and the 
They have moved 
ifter 


a few weeks, moved down to lower ter 


the depression 
luted 
scores of such tenants 
down from snootier residences and 


the coming going of 


races, leaving another loss on the books 
at 23rd Street. Rents have been repeat 
edly slashed aS SUCCCSSIVC groups have 
assumed management, but on Sept. 30 
tenants’ arrears totaled $67,415 
Through the Labyrinth 
Those who have not had to move by 
request or agreement have found con 
siderable difhculty in finding their way 
through the labyrinth of landlords, par 
banker 


In some cases, it has look 


1933, 


ticularly since the consortiul 


took hold 
easier to break an carly high-rent leas 
than to penctrate the fog of ownershi; 
an adjustment to th 


with proposals for 
scale now offered new tenants 

The story of London Terrace 
moral for somebody. The enterpris 
was, in a sense, a slum-clearing project 
It has been cited by Prof. Richard 1 
Ely of the Institute of Land Economics 
as his favorite example of how urban 
real estate can be affected by 
man’s ingenuity in reducing the per 
capita residence area by building high 
structures and in per capit 
residence costs by laying out such str 
tures efficiently on cheaper land 

It Looked So Good 

Along with renting schedules con 
sidered the most attractive in New York 
the project seemed to offer a highly 
profitable investment. It attracted th 
Moore Estate represented by James N 
Wells Sons, Inc., one of the oldest real 
concerns in the city It took in 
such financial institutions as the New 
York T itle & Mortgag Co the New 
York Life Insurance Co., the Central 
Hanover Trust Co., and the Bowery Sav 
ings Bank—to 10thing of S. W 
Straus & Co. about which there seems to 
be nothing to say in connection with 
this appeal to financial wisdom and real 
And today all the for 
sight, wisdom, ition stand con 
founded by the depression. The equit 
of the Mandels has been wiped out 
Foreclosure proceedings will probably 
show that the Moore Estate has lost a 
property held since when 
were farms on 23rd Strect. The 
gage- and bondholders will hay 
write off severe losses 

Finally, of course, there is the « 
ample of what this kind of deflation 
does to the taxpayers as a body. With 
the reduction of rental income, th 
assessment on the 5 interior lots has 
been cut from the original $1,450,000 
to $1,150,000. Attorneys ar 
for still further cuts and on Sept 
London Terrace had outstanding unpaid 
taxes and penalties totaling $102,374 
Which helps to explain what city officials 
are up against when they are told to 
balance their budgets 
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An Alphabet for Business Men 


Here are the Administration’s emergency call letters and what they stand for— 
the new governmental agencies for recovery (and ‘‘permanent readjustment,” 
the President told Congress). They can be grouped in other ways; some of 


them can be fitted into more than one category. 


The simple classification 


used here is merely an attempt to suggest the relation of each to the New Deal. 


Industry and Agriculture 


AAA Is Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


Established by act, approved May 12, 1933, 
primarily to give agricultural relief. Major 
weapons are (') crop curtaiiment agree- 
ments with farmers to reduce surpluses; 
(2) bonus or contract payments for imme- 
diate increase of agricultural income; (3) 
control of manufacture and marketing of 
farm products by marketing agreements 
and codes. Crop curtailment has been ap- 
plied to $ of the 7 “basic commodities” — 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, hogs. Other 
means of aid have been afforded to milk 
and rice producers but thus far without 
direct production curtailment contracts. 
Couon crop only was curtailed during 
1933; other programs become effective 
with crops to be harvested this year but 
disbursements anticipating such curtail- 
ment have already been made in numerous 
cases. Payments aggregating a quarter bil- 
lion dollars are being made this winter to 
farmers. To reimburse the Treasury proc- 
essing taxes have been levied on manufac- 
turers who do the first processing; in a 
few cases, on processors of competing 
commodities. Aggregate commitments for 
disbursement exceed several fold estimated 
immediate income. In December, Presi- 
dent transferred to NRA control of manu- 
facturing and merchandising operations in 
food and related agricultural manufactur- 
ing industries except “primary processors,” 
a term not yet defined. Progress under 
AAA thus far has been limited essentially 
to marketing agreements, principally with 
respect to milk and milk products. Admin- 
istrator, Chester C. Davis, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington. 


CCC Is Commodity Credit Corp. Chartered 


Oct. 17, 1933, to purchase or make loans 
on farm and other commodities from fund 
of $250 millions made available by RFC. 
Approximately $48 millions have been ad- 
vanced as loans of 10¢ Ib. on the unsold 
portion of their 1933 crop to cotton pro- 
ducers who have agreed to participate in 
the 1934 acreage reduction campaign. Up 
to Dec. 11 about $1,500,000 also had been 
loaned at 45¢ bu. to corn farmers who 
agreed to cut this year’s acreage 20°: be- 
low their average of the past 2 years and 
to reduce hog production by 25°¢ below 
the 2-year average. CCC is officered by 
officials of the RFC, AAA, and FCA and 
has a capital stock of $3 millions allocated 
under Bankhead amendment to NIRA 
President, Lynn P. Talley, 1825 H Sx. 
N. W., Washington. 


EHFA 


FACA 


FEHC 


FSHC 


Is Electric Home & Farm Auth 

Organized by executive order | 

1933, to increase household us » 
tricity in Tennessee Valley. Ca; 
of $1 million from public wor! 
Credit for consumer purchases 
ances will be extended by RFC 
millions. Immediate object to 
with the cooperation of electri: 
facturers, standard electrical eq 
low prices; ultimately to create a 
for power supplied by new TVA 
Officers are the 3 TVA directors 


Is Federal Alcohol Control Admini 


Created by executive order to 


control over alcoholic beverages { 
repeal date until Congress can pr 
law and regulatory agency. Under NIRA 


and Agricultural Adjustments Acts, i: 
compel distillers, brewers and vinw 
accept codes and marketing agr 
Expense covered by allotment fror 
works funds. Director, Joseph H. ( 
Jr., Transportation Bldg., Washin 


Is Federal Emergency Housing Corp. ( 
tered in November, 1933, and allotted § 
millions by PWA to engage in cons: 

of low-cost housing and slum clearan 

ects where local agencies are unabl: 
willing to act promptly. Such proj 

be undertaken on invitation fron 
officials and organizations. First 
selected are in Detroit and Cle 
PWA will continue to make |! 
limited dividend corporations but cx 
ence indicates that under present cond 
local agencies are rarely prepared w 
up the equity required or to submit pr 
ects which could be self-sustaining at 
rentals sufficiently low to clear slums 
which is the present objective of the fe 
eral corporation. Director, Robert D 
Kohn, Interior Dept. Bldg., Washin 


Is Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corp 
Has $25-million appropriation from ‘ 
gress. Is financing subsidiary local « 
rations in planning and building homestes 
communities as demonstration projects 1 
providing better housing on easy terms 
for stranded industrial workers, margin 
farmers, over-age employees, and seas 
workers who will derive part of livelil ws 
by tilling small tracts surrounding thet 
homes. Has initiated 5 homestead projects 

to date; approximately 90 others planned 

Director, Dr. M. L. Wilson, Hurley-W right 

Bidg., Washington. 
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Is National Recovery Administration. 
Formed under authority of NIRA (Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act), approved 
June 16, 1933. Will operate 2 years (or 
less if President shall proclaim or Con- 
gress declare emergency ended). Provides 
machinery for setting up codes of fair 
competition, with provisions for collective 
bargaining by labor and for licensing of 
industry if codes are not established volun- 
tarily. Some 225 codes have been approved, 
an equal number of hearings concluded on 
codes not yet approved, and a somewhat 
larger number are still pending. Consolida- 
tion will reduce number of codes, but total 
will probably exceed 500. PRA (President's 
Reemployment Agreement) or Blue Eagle 
Division of NRA, organized to pledge 
individual employers to maximum working 
hours and minimum wages in industries 
not yet under codes, expires April 30 when 
code-making is expected to be complete. 
NRA Administrator, Brig. Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, Commerce Bldg., Washington. 


Is Public Works Administration, organized 
under NIRA. Has allotted $3.3-billion 
appropriation but actual disbursements to 
date are small. Numerous allotments made 
by law and Presidential order have reduced 


Finance and Credit 


Is Farm Credit Administration. Organized 
May 27, 1933, by President's executive 
order, to consolidate federal farm financing 
in .titutions which lent $734 millions dur- 
ing the entire year of 1933. About $215 
millions consisted of farm mortgage loans 
by the Federal Land banks and land bank 
commissioner of FCA; $217 millions in 
loans by regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations, and $57 millions of seed and 
crop loans, Loans out of revolving fund 
of Agricultural Marketing Act amounted 
to $47 millions, while those from tue cen- 
tral and regional banks for cooperatives 
totaled $27 millions. Federal Intermediate 
Credit bank net loans are $171 millions. 
FCA also has established a_ production 
credit corporation and a regional bank for 
cooperatives in each of 12 FCA districts, 
and the Central Bank for Cooperatives in 
Wast.ington. Governor, William I. Myers, 
1300 C St., N. W., Washington. 


Is Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Char- 
tered under the Glass-Steagall Act, ap- 
proved June 16, 1933, for protection of 
bank deposits. Commencing Jan. 1, 1934, 
full protection extends to individual de- 
posit accounts up to $2,500 in banks which 
are members of the insurance fund. This 
temporary insurance fund will be replaced 
July 1, 1934, by permanent fund when 
deposit accounts up to $10,000 will be in- 
sured 100%: $10,000 to $50,000, 75%; 
over $50,000, 50°. Chairman, W. J. Cum- 
mings, Transportation Bldg., Washington. 


I, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Cre- 
ated July 22, 1932, to establish a perma- 
nent system of 12 Home Loan banks with 
a present share capital of $17,892,100 sub- 
scribed at $100 par by building and loan 


total available for construction work > 
$2.1 billions So-called tederal projects 
include $100 millions to the states for road 
building, $238 millions for naval con 
struction, $50 millions to Tennessee Val 
ley Authority, and § 
projects authorized by PWA,  INon-federal 


25 millions for federal 


projects totaling approximately $675 mil 
lions include $200 millions for railroads 
Construction has been slow in getting under 
way but will reach substantial volume by 
late spring. Administrator, Harold 1 
Ickes, Secretary of Interior 


Is Tennessee Valley Authority, created b 
Congress to develop power and other nau 
ral resources of the Tennessee \ alley as 
a yardstick of effectiveness and economy 
of government ownership and operation 


Program coupled with social objectives 


for example, raising Valley living standards 
With iniual appropriation of $50 million 

TVA has started construction of Norris 
Dam and a tie transmission line to Wilson 
Dam at Muscle Shoals. Is contracting to 
furnish power to numerous towns. Is 
experimenting with production of concen 
trated fertilizers. Directors: A. E. Mor 
gan, H. A. Morgan, and David E. Lilien 
thal, New Sprankle Bldg., Knoxville, Tenn 


associations, insurance companies, and sav 
ings banks To 2,067 of such member 
home financing institutions loans have been 
authorized totaling $104,324,854. Cash 
actually advanced totals $90,273,207; re 
payments $4,974,869. Chairman, John H 
Fahey, Commerce Bldg., Washington 


Is Home Owners’ Loan Corp. Organized 
June 13, 1933, because provision of Fed 
eral Home Loan Bank Act providing for 
direct loans to home owners proved un- 
workable. Has share capital of $200 
millions subscribed by the U. S. Treasury 
and is authorized to issue $2 billions of 
18-year 40% bonds, with interest but not 
principal guaranteed by the government, 
of which $45 millions have been issued to 
date in exchange for mortgages on 15,500 
homes valued at not over $20,000. Cash 
loans of $188,000 have been made on 
102 homes to pay off mortgages. To pay 
taxes and repairs, HOLC has lent $186,000 
on 299 homes. HOLC also has contributed 
on share-for-share basis in establishing fed 
eral savings and loan associations. Has 
same officers as FHLBB 


Is Reconstruction Finance Corp. Govern- 
ment loan agency set up by Hoover Ad- 
ministration, banker for the Roosevelt 
Administration’s many-sided recovery pro 
gram. Cash advances to Nov. 28 total 
$3,543 millions; repayments $986 millions 
Banks and trust companies have borrowed 
$1,357 millions, repaid $667 millions. 
Has taken hand in organization and re- 
organization of 3,487 banks and trust com- 
panies by purchase (to Dec. 23) of $697 
millions of preferred stock, capital notes 
and debentures. Chairman, Jesse H. Jones, 
1825 ff Set, N.W., Washington. 
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CCC 


CWA 


CSB 


NEC 


NLB 
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Direct Unemployment Relief 


Is Civilian Conservation Corps. Organized 
April, 1933, to employ 300,000 men from 
18 to 25 years old, whose families were 
on relief, to improve federal, state, and 
adjoining private lands by grooming for- 
ests, checking soil erosion, and arresting 
pests. Assigned to more than 1,500 camps. 
Men receive base rate of $30 a month, most 
of which is allotted to their families. At 
least $175 millions spent to date from 
general public works and other funds. 
Since June 30, 1933, PWA has set aside 
$301 millions for CCC. Director, Robert 
Fechner, Temp. Bldg. 2, Washington. 


Is Civil Works Administration. Organized 
November, 1933, because of lag in public 
works program. To give immediate employ- 
ment at regular wages to 4 million men and 
women, mostly from relief rolls, on useful 
improvements of minor character. Pro- 
gram has been expanded to include em- 
ployment of artists, professional men, and 
white collar workers generally on an amaz- 
ing variety of job-making public projects. 
To supplement original allotment of $400 


FERA 


FSRC 





millions from public works fun Siden 
will ask Congress for $350 é 
carry 4 millions on payrolls u: Mar 
FERA officials in charge of | 
state offices. 


Is Federal Emergency Relief 

tion. Has distributed to states 
relief since organization last » ¢ 
millions of a $500-million ap; we 
Disbursement of $250 millions continger 
upon states putting up $3 for ey $1 | 
federal government; $200 mi! } 
been distributed on this basis. r | 
of the appropriation may be di sed t 
states at discretion of administr 
cretionary disbursements total S${)) » 
lions. Administrator, Harry L. Hoph 
Walker-Johnson Bldg., Washing: 


Is Federal Surplus Relief Corp. Combis 


disposition of surplus farm products wii 
the distribution of food to destiu Pays 
for processing of surplus commodities pu; 


chased by AAA. May distribute clothing 
this winter. Officered by FERA heads 


Coordination, Planning, Reconciliation - 


Is Central Statistical Board. Established by 
executive order July 27, 1933./ An inter- 
departmental group which neither gathers 
nor compiles statistics,) but gives advice 
with reference to fields that should be 
covered and technical systems to be em- 
ployed in gathering and compilation./ Elimi- 
nates duplication, recommends economies in 
government statistical work. /Chairman, W. 
W. Riefler, Commerce Bldg., Washington. 


Is National Emergency Council. Formed 
by executive order, December, 1933, prom- 
ises to become one of the most powerful 
groups in the New Deal. Has taken over 
general supervisory functions of the cabi- 
net board; originally set up to advise and 
direct the general functions of the recovery 
units like NRA, TVA, ef al. Will also 
take over local functioning of these units. 
To have charge of local compliance prob- 
lems under NRA codes. Executive Secre- 
tary, Frank C. Walker, Commercial Bank 
Building, Washington. 


Is National Labor Board. Set up under 
NRA Aug. 5, 1933, to hand'e labor dis- 
putes threatening suspension of work, au- 
thorized as national body by President 
Dec. 16. Has dealt with several hundred 
labor disputes and cooperated with De- 
partment of Labor in mediation and con- 
ciliation, always on basis of enforcing 
collective bargaining provisions of NIRA. 
Has 18 divisional offices to administer 
local activities. Holds hearings in field 
and in Washington. { Draws up agreements 
between employers and employees for 
elections of employee representatives in 
collective bargaining.) Work now touches 
all labor problems “except those of indi- 
vidual employees, which are handled lo- 
cally. Chairman, Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Commerce Bldg., Washington. 


NPB 


OFCT 


SAB 


Is National Planning Board. Appointed 
by President Roosevelt last summer 
stimulate and coordinate state and city 
planning. Now correlating all researches 
and surveys under way with reference 
natural resources, population distribution 
and trends, health and other public w 
fare problems. Allotted $250,000 by PWA 
to send technical advisers into states ( 
develop long-range programs.  Chairmar a 
Frederic A. Delano, Washington 


Is Office of Federal Coordinator | 
Transportation. Created by Fmergen 
Railroad Transportation Act, 4 


June 16, 1933, for a period of on 
unless extended for another by the Pres 
dent. Joseph B. Eastman appointed « 
ordinator with circumscribed authority a! 
the cooperation of three regional « 
nating committees of railroad executi 
to eliminate unnecessary duplication « 
railroad service and facilities and permi 
joint use of terminals, to contro! all 
ances and accessory services to prevent in 
pairment of earnings and to avoid other 
preventable expense. Also instructed | 
Congress to investigate and consider means 
of improving general transportation « 
tions. Interstate Commerce Bldg., a 
ington. 

Is Science Advisory Board. Founded 
&xecutive order, July 31, 1933. A group 
of 9 distinguished scientists and engineers 
Advises President and government acencies 
on organization, functioning and program 
ming of scientific and technical work. | 
mediate duty is to fit technical services int 
budgetary economy program. Long-time 
duty is to develop sound governments 
policies on scientific work. Chairma®, 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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BANG any hand-operated carriage back 


a thousand times—then you'll understand 


the advantages of electric carriage return 


The new Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter saves the typist all inter- 
ruptions formerly required to shove the carriage back by hand a thousand or 
so times a day. The built-in motor returns the carriage and spaces to the 
next writing line. It also shifts to capitals. Each carriage movement is con- 
trolled from the keyboard. This results in easier, faster and neater typing. 


BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH, 
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Schenley Acquisition 


Grover Whalen leaves Wanamaker’s to become chair- 


man of liquor company’s board. 


SCHENLEY, National Distillers’ largest 
rival in the reborn liquor business, an- 
nounced early this weck that it had ac- 
quired Grover A. Whalen. Mr. Whalen 
leaves the general-managership of Wa- 
namaker’s New York store to become 
chairman of the board of Schenley 
Affiliated Corporations, capstone of 18 
underlying companies. He also will be 
one of the 3 executive and finance com- 
mitteemen. Chairman of this committee 
is Lewis S. Rosenstiel who has relin- 
quished the ag | of the board 
to Mr. Whalen. Harold Jacobi, presi- 
dent, completes the membership. 
Here’s an Old-Timer 

Mr. Rosenstiel is an experienced and 
far-sighted liquor man. He hung on 
through the bleak days of prohibition 
and got exceedingly busy when he saw 
that repeal was coming. Dec. 5 found 
him at the head of a powerful combina- 
tion which he had built with a final 
financial lift from Lehman Brothers, 
bankers. Potential production of the 
companies is 20 million gallons yearly. 

Schenley’s colossal competitor, Na- 
tional Distillers, is extended all over the 
stimulant map with treaties and trade 
agreements. National has not yet 
shaken down into a frictionless unit. 
Schenley has no outside affiliations, 
therefore proceeds with fewer squeaks 
and jars. Shrewd Mr. Rosenstiel still 
feels confidence in the management of 
the manufacturing and financial phases 
of his integrations, but there are other 
directions in which the peculiar abilities 
of Mr. Whalen can save him many a 
headache. 

What's This Food Talk? 

Schenley caused palpitations in sev- 
eral directions with the recent announce- 
ment that its Products Company intends 
to manufacture ‘certain food products” 
as by-products of its present activities. 
Questioners were told that Schenley did 
not care to say any more for the present. 
Whatever it is, the merchandising and 
advertising experience of Grover Whalen 
can be counted on to aid sales. Politi- 
cally, Mr. Whalen is a help. There is a 
full-size problem waiting for him, too, 
in the public relations field. Big dis- 
tillers realize that evils of the old indus- 
try were the greatest aid to prohibition- 
ists and are determined that these shall 
not recur. They are disturbed—and 
ought to be—over protests against pres- 
ent prices and quality. 

Grover Whalen is one of those rare 
individuals who generate more energy 
than they can utilize. It is not unusual 
for him to dash down the harbor early 
in the morning to greet a foreign poten- 


22 


tate in behalf of the city, ride through 
a downtown blizzard of confetti and 
ticker tape without dulling his silk top- 
per or ruffling his carnation, condense 
a day's office work into a few hours, 
struggle with an NRA labor rumpus or 
a retail code row, attend a banquet at 
night showing no sign of fatigue. Such 
routines have made him as dependable 
an item of metropolitan news as the 
weather reports. His rather spectacular 
public activities have tended to obscure 
his accomplishments as a solid business 
organizer and administrator. He has re- 
signed as administrator of the NRA for 
New York City, but he intends to con- 
tinue his work with the New York 
Retail Code Authority. 

Mr. Whalen films unusually well. He 
is of medium height, has a powerfully 
knit figure, is of a dark complexion, has 
grey eyes, black moustache and hair, is 
fond of blue suits, shirts, ties, handker- 
chiefs. When he laughs—which is often 
—he shows a set of tecth that are the 
envy of every other man of 47. 

The elder Whalen came to New York 
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GROVER WHALEN—He heads pa- 
rades, and all that, which fools lots 
of people. ‘Smatter of fact, he knows 
business, dry goods or wet. 


trom Ireland at the age of 2 

was born on the day Grover « . 
married Frances Folsom in 

House. It was a good Democrat 

and the name employed at th 

ing was inevitable. Young 
training included a public sch 

East Side, law, commerce, and 

course. He is as good a De 

his old father ever was. Mr. \ 
outstanding commercial job has 
Wanamaker’s. In New York ( 
ministration, he has been Com 

of the Department of Plant a: 
tures, Chairman of the Board Pur. 
chase, Commissioner of Police. 


AAA Goes AAB 


With Peek out, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration ix 
turning into one of Wallace's 
bureaus, “for farmers only.” 


THE iron ball rolled through the offices 
of AAA last week and 100 employees 
followed George N. Peek (Bl —De: 
16'33), into other fields. Chester ( 


Davis, new administrator, reorganized 
his office and swung into full coo; 

tion with the Department of Agriculture 
emphasis on limitation of production as 
the basic principle in relieving the 
farmer. All but 35 codes were moved 
over to NRA pursuant to the ent 
executive order transferring everything 
but “first processing” codes, and AAA 
prepared to get on with these, with its 
marketing agreements, and its pr 

tion control plans. Incidentally, packers 


will be placed in the list of those han 
dlers of “basic commodities” whose 
sources of supply will be controll 
Into the Fold 

More significant than all these de- 
tails, however, is the fact, not general 
grasped by the newspapers, that t! 
setup means that AAA comes 
closely than ever into the fold o! 
Department of Agriculture, and that its 
ultimate—perhaps not distant—desti 
will be to become a bureau in that \ 
government enterprise. All of its 
tions are now grouped in concent 
administrative divisions. One o! 
important chiefs is H. R. Tolley 
of agricultural economists in the D 
ment. Agencies like the Cons 
Counsel move much closer to the throne 


of the Secretary. Erstwhile defenders 
of specific interests become “interpreting 


economists” (a Rooseveltian phras 
Chester C. Davis, with all his a 
and experience, is no field marsha! en 
during the orders of the Secretary, 4 
George N. Peek always was, bi 
integral part of the Wallace machine 


Something is certainly lost in the passing 


of the powerful figure of Peck, 
the AAA of the future will 
farmer's organization fully and so! 
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Science and Goodyear 


give you the 


LATEST 


Goodyear, pioneer, leads again. 
... Here is the latest, the finest 
truck tire. . . . Years of careful 
study of millions of trucks in 
operation set the specifications. 
Science and an alert, experienced 
development organization at 
Goodyear produced this great 
tire. It has— 


@ New high shoulder tread 
shape. 


@ Pre-shrunk Supertwist Cord 
construction. 


Carcass rubber chemically 
toughened. 


New, improved bead con- 
struction. 


World-famous, exclusive 
All-Weather Tread. 


to YOU these features mean- 


Money in the till—actually. . . . For this 
finest tire you pay no premium. 


You get sure traction and the flat, wide 


road contact that means longer tire life. 


You get maximum safety for load, truck 
and driver—and greatest protection against 
hblow-out, 


You get a bead that stands up under 
swaying loads. You get a carcass to with- 


? 


T 
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stand the internal heat of long, fast runs. 


You get all these money-saving features 
in this latest Goodyear Truck Tire for no 
more than ordinary tires would cost you. 


And no other tire can give you all these 


features. a ‘. . 


See or phone the Goodyear dealer near you. 
Get the proof ana the profit. It is because of 
values like this that—more tonsare hauledon 
Goodyear truck tires than on any other kind, 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 








Industry codes that have been made effective through the President’s signature 


(Continued from Business Week, January 6, 1934) 
The numbers now used are the official NRA numbers for approved codes. 


161. Fur Dressing and Fur Dyeing Industry 

By representatives from 5 different divisions. 
Maximum Hours: 35 a week with tolerance of 7 
weeks at 40 hours in any 6-month period; office 
workers, 40 hours a week averaged over 4-week 
periods. Minimum Wages: Men, 16 to 19 years 
old, 45c an hour; men above 19, 65c an hour; 
Women, 45c an hour. In dyeing rabbit or coney 
skins, men 16 to 19 years old, 35c an hour; above 
19 years, 50c an hour. Boys 16-19 years old and 
women get ual pay for equal work. Wages 
of unskilled labor now above minimum not to be 
reduced. Reclassification prohibited. Osher Im- 
portant Provisions: Prohibits saies below cost as 
determined by certified accounting system. Per- 
mits establishment of ule of charges which, 
when approved by administrator and by employers 
of 65% of workers in division, shall be minimum 
charges. Provides for NRA labels with registered 
nu ts for each producer. Prohibits false mark- 
ing or branding, misleading advertising, rebates, 
prizes, premiums, gifts. 


162. Domestic Freight Forwarding Industry 
By Domestic Frei Forwarding Association. 
Maximum Hours: Platform clerks or laborers, 48 
hours a week averaged in 6-week periods; office 
clerks, 40 hours a week. Minimum Wages: La- 
borers, 40c an hour; office boys, messengers, etc., 
$2 a day; junior clerks, $2.50 a day; senior clerks, 
$3.75 a day. Equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Prohibits reclassification. Women to get 
ual pay for equal work. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Creates Code Authority. Proposes inves- 
tigation of rates, tariff charges, and terminal rules. 
Proposes registration of all concerns in domestic 
freight forwarding business. Lists among unfair 
trade practices rebates, time contracts, bribes. 


163. Wholesale Automotive Trade 

_ By committee representing 6 national trade asso- 
ciations in field. Maximum Hours: 44 a week 
with a tolerance of 2 weeks of 48 hours in a 6- 
month period. Minimum Wages: 40c an hour; 
office employees, $14 to $15 a week, graded ac- 
cording to population. Provides for equitable ad- 
justment; where working time is reduced less than 
20%, 20 wage reduction allowed; if in excess of 
20% maximum wage reduction 10%. Prohibits 
reclassification. Other Important Provisions: Cre- 
ates Code Authority. Prohibits sales below cost 
as determined by uniform cost accounting system. 
Provides for complete study to determine whether 
“unfair and discriminatory practices exist in trade 
which tend to eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises and promote monopolies.’’ Provides rules 
to be enforced if investigation discloses such unfair 
and discriminatory practices do exist. Establish- 
ments in trade, unless their hours were shorter 
prior to July 1, 1933, are to keep open $2 hours 
a week. Lists among unfair erode practices false 
marking, branding or descriptions, deceptive ad- 
vertising, fake quantity orders, consignments unless 
approved by Code Authority, floating ledger bal- 
ances, rebates, gifts, free deals, and free service 
Provides for classification of accounts. Prescribes 
terms of sale. 


164. Knitted Outerwear Industry 


By National Knitted Outerwear Associaion 
Maximum Hours; 40 a week. Minimum Wages 
North, 35¢ an hour; South 42'%c an hour: learn- 
ers 75% of minimum. Prohibits reduction of 
wages and reclassification. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Prohibits home work except certain speci- 
fied forms of hand work may be performed at 
home for 1 year under definite regulations. 
Limits operation of productive machinery to 2 
shifts of 40 hours each a week and other 
machinery to 1 shift of 40 hours a week. Work 
performed under contract by others must per- 
mit payment of code wages plus allowance for 
contractors’ overhead. Establishes Code Au- 
thority. Provides for definite standards of prod- 
ucts and for sewed-on labels on substandard 
merchandise. Provides for machinery for issu- 
ance and control of NRA labels. Lists among 
unfair trade practices selling below cost as de- 
termined by the Code Authority, consignment 
selling. misbranding, misleading or incorrect 
advertising, rebates, refunds. Describes stand- 
ard terms of sale. 


165. Non-Ferrous Foundry Industry 

By Non-Ferrous Foundry Association for In- 
dustrial Recovery. Maximum Hours: 40 a week 
with tolerance of 4 weeks at 48 hours in 6- 
month periods. Other tolerances for specific 
lines of work. Minimum Wages: Men, 40c an 
hour North, 32¢c an hour South; women, 35c 
and 27c¢ respectively; office and clerical work- 


ers, $12 to $15 a week, according to popula- 
tion. Provides for equitable adjustment. _ Pro- 
hibits reclassification. Other Important Provws 
sions: Intended as a basic code: separate divi- 
sions to have supplementary codes. Creates Code 
Authority. Supplementary codes for 4 subdivi- 
sions cover special conditions and unfair trade 
practices of their trade. Prohibits sales below 
cost as determined by uniform cost accounting 
system. Prohibits certain types of guarantee, 
numerous methods of contracting and bidding, 
false marking, branding, labeling. Bans pro- 
tection orders, consignment selling, absorption 
of pattern and/or tool costs. 


166. Waxed Paper Industry 

_ By American Waxed Paper Association. Max- 
imum Hours: Mechanical workers and artisans, 
40 a week averaged over 6-month periods. _Speci- 
fied exceptions for others. inimum Wages: 
Laborers, mechanics—men, North 40c an hour; 
women, 35¢ an hour. South, Sc an hour less. 
For all others, $15 a week in cities under 25,- 
000 population, $16 a week in larger cities. 
Equitabe adjustment of rates. Women get equal 
pay for equal work. Reclassification prohibited. 
Other Important Provisions: Limits operation of 
plants to 144 hours a week. Code Authority to 
investigate advisability of shortening production 
hours. Prohibits sales below cost as determined 
by standard cost accounting system. Provides 
for filing of price lists, terms of discount, trade 
allowances, etc. Authority given power to 
investigate prices, order them null and void, if 
found in violation of code. Code ued to 
establish rules of fair trade practices, and, if 
necessary, rules “‘for restriction on creation of 
new facilities . . . of acquisition by any mem- 
ber of new equipment for such manufacturing.”’ 


167. Set-Up Paper Box Manufacturing In- 
dustry 

By National Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Maximum Hours: Laborers and me- 
chanical workers, 40 a week with annual tol- 
erance of 742%; other specified exceptions. 
Women not permitted to work between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. Minimum Wages: For laborers, 
mechanical workers—North, men 37'2c an hour; 
women, 32%c an hour. South, men, 3242¢ an 
hour; women, 30c an hour. For other em- 
ployees, $14 a week. All hours worked in ex- 
cess of code limits or on Sundays to be paid 
for at time and one-third. Women get equa! 
pay for equal work. Equitable adjustment of 
all wage schedules. Reclassification prohibited. 
Other Important Provisions: Prohibits home 
work after January 1, 1934. Creates Code Au- 
thority. Prohibits sales below cost as deter- 
gulne by standard accounting and cost system. 
Provides for filing of price lists, terms of sale, 
differentials, trade allowances, etc., on all prod- 
ucts sold by members and prohibits sales at 
other than published prices. Code Authority 
to study advisability of shortening working week. 
Provides for possible adoption, of stan ard or- 
der, invoice and other forms. (Lists among un- 
fair trade practices false billing, bribes, rebates, 
piracy of design. ’ 


168. Refractories Industry 

By American Refractories Institute. Maxi- 
mum Hours: a week averaged over 30-day 
periods. Specifies certain exceptions. Mini- 
mum Wages: Establishes 11 wage districts with 
minimum wages ranging from 25c to 40c an hour; 
clerical and office workers graded according to 
population from $14 to $15 a week. age 
rates above minimum to be adjusted to differ- 
ences as of June 1, 1933; wage reductions to 
be avoided; reclassification prohibited. Wage 


payments twice a month. Prohibits compulsion | 


to trade at specified stores. Other Important 
Provisions: Creates 12 labor divisions, each to 
have its own administrative agency. Provides 
for filing of price lists, for establishing of cost- 
finding system applicable to all members of the 
industry. Creates Emergency National Commit- 
tee which is to report in each competitive dis- 
trict the lowest cost reported for each product 
by any member. Sale by any member of a 
product below the lowest reported cost figure pro- 
hibited. Emergency National Committee given 
authority to investigate all reported cost prices. 
Provides for establishing of standard terms and 
discounts in each group. Prohibits acceptance of 
securities in payment for products except at 
current marketable value. Prohibits imitation of 
trade marks or brands, giving of rebates, special 
services and guarantee as to length of service. 
Provides for contract form, standard proposal 


or quotation form. Prohibits < ssioas ¢ 
indirect payments (oO engineers, < sees 

other representatives of consumers rt 
specified exceptions. Establishes opeene 
relations with various types of | i: = 
hibits increases in present produ: 
in fire clay or silica brick divis as 
consent of Emergency National Con ce. Mod 
ernization of existing plants witho None ie 
capacity specifically exempted from * 


169. Savings, Building and Loan A ssocis 
“ ia- 


By United States Building and | 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week aver: 
week periods. Minimum W age; 








cording to size of community from $12 « e< 
a week; part-time workers to receive | hove 
minimum hourly average. Prohibits wage 
ductions. Other Important Provisions: Provides 
for Code Authority. § Permits agreements on 
maximum hours for business operiions.  Pp,,, 


hibits inaccurate advertising. 


170. Grinding Wheel Industry 

By Grinding Wheet Manufacturers’ Assoc). 
tion. Maximum Hours: 40 a week averaged over 
3-month periods. Tolerance of 36 extra hour 
in 3-month periods. Minimum Wages: Meo 
40c an hour; women, 35¢ an hy learners 
80% of minimum; women get equal piy { 
equal work. Prohibits reduction of hourly 
rates or reclassification. Other Important Pr. 
visions: Provides for Code Autt Lists 
among unfair trade practices false kine oe 
branding, untrue or deceptive advertising. rebates 
refunds, improper arantees, shipment of sub 
standard products without approval or knowledg 
of customer. /Prohibits sales below cost. Pro 
vides for filing of price lists, discount shees 
and terms of payment. Prescribes basis of price 
guarantee and materials supplied ‘‘on trial 


171. Rolling Steel Door Industry 

By Rolling Door Institute. Maximum How 
36 a week with tolerance of 8 weeks b 
in any 6month period; office workers 
a week. Minimum Wages: 40c an 
workers, $15 a week. Prohibits , 
hourly _ rates, reclassification uf ‘ 
through reemployment. Wages to be paid » 
by check or lawful currency; prohibis 
tions, rebates ofr concessions to employers 
their agents. Other Important Prov ( 
ates Code Authority. Provides for open-p 
system. Prohibits payments of rebates. 5 
allowances and violations of published 
and terms. Lists among unfair trade 5 ‘ 
misleading of imaccurate advertising, {als 
voices, selling below cost as established by 
roved cost accounting system, lump sum 
ailure to file true copies of all quocations ¥ 
Code Authority. Provides for standard terms 
of sale and payment. Prohibits gu st 
yond 1 year. 


172. Rayon and Silk Dyeing and [Printing 
Industry 

By Institute of Dyers and Printers 
mum Hours: 40 a week with specified coler 
to maximum of 48 hours; office workers a 
week averaged over 6-month periods. Mmm" 
Wages: Men over 18 years old, 45c ao hou 
under 18 years, 36c an hour; women 3% 
hour. ‘Reductions below weekly rates 4% 
une 26, 1933, prohibited. Reclassification p 
ibited. Other Important Provisions: Of 
tion of productive machinery limited to 50 hour 
a week and general plant operation to 96 hou 
a week, falling within period from Mond: 
at 6 a.m. to Saturday at 6 p.m. Velvet process 
ing machinery may operated 120 hours 3 
week. Creates Code Authority. Provides tt 
periodical check-up of current requirements Ww 
view to further reducing hours of plant op 
tion. Provides for filing of price lists, 
central adjustment bureau, for a uniform 
tem of cost accounting, for uniform contr 
Prohibits selling below cost. Votes withia 
stitute weighted on the basis of 1 vote for 
$10,000 of average payroll during last 4 ye™ 
limiting total number of votes any member 
have to 100. Prohibits use of designs 
etc., not previously registered in the | 
ent Office. Provides for registration 
ductive machinery as of Dec. 1, 1933, aoc © 


vu 


sitates certificate from administrator be!ore © 
stallation of machinery which represen's 20%" 


capacity, but exempts velvet processing ' ” 
during 1934. Modernization or replacem: 
existing productive capacity permitted 
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New Products 


New things, mew ideas, new de-| 
. 

,ew packages, new manu- 
and marketing methods. 


ks about the lack of 

g the steam heat season, 

.s been able to do much 
mut spending a good bit 
Now comes American 
itself, with a popular price 
($7.50) which plugs right 
idiator, runs the steam 
oil in a water container to 
nstant evaporation. On hot 
ting systems, an_ electric 
»' ides ‘the heat over and 
ater heat needed for vapor- 


signs. I 
facturing 


long list of foods available 
an umed Little Neck clams in 
eir sl ‘ells Clams are brought from 
he bed s washed free from sand, sealed 
rocessed. Halferty Corp., Seattle, 

) puts them up. 


else in canned sea food: 





diced tenderloin of tuna in 
sauce, ready to heat and eat 
shing Co., Wilmington, Calif., 


this 


streamlined cars this year 
other developments (and 

Tire makers found regular cas- 

ld not stand up with the new 
redesigned them to take 
vithout scuffing Necessarily 
headlights are permitted by the 
zda pre-focussed lamp made 
talled with far greater accuracy 

before possible. 


electric radiator, made by Ther 
Los Angeles, is only 9 in. wide, 
high. Installed in the bathroom 
t provides radiant heat from head 
els. The protective grill comes in 
match the bathroom fittings 


new Enders speed razor is literally 
e-piece rigid construction. The blade 
ks into place, is held by its own ten- 
The shaving edge is guarded at 
front, open at the back for quick 
rinsing. Handle is of Bakelite, 
ire in section, curved for easy han 
ng. Colored, also, to match those 
led bathroom fittings 





SIGHT Le HT Corp., New York, offers 
eter that fits in the palm of the 
‘Scaled descriptively (“reading 
it, sewing,” etc.) as well as in 
lles. Useful to check light in 
hools, homes Light com- 
monstrate good lighting with | 
Statler Hotels use such an in- | 
it to dramatize the proper light- | 
heir rooms. 
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All these ax: x 


Meal tpn ek 
tas sock as tel lhe Show. . 


BUICK 
CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
DE SOTO 
DODGE 
EXIDE 
GOODRICH 
GOODYEAR 
KRAMER RADIATOR 
LOCKHEED 
|O-F SAFETY GLASS 
NATIONAL BATTERY 
OLDSMOBILE 


PLYMOUTH 


PONTIAC 


The yellow | pages 
_ tell \ WHERE TO BUY IT, 


RAYBESTOS 


STUDEBAKER 


After the Automobile Show is over consumers will still be able to 

locate these products easily and quickly Authorized dealers are listed 

under the manufacturers’ trade marks in classified telephone books 

throughout the country, (Authorized dealers really get sales that the 

manufacturers’ advertising creates—original sales and service-sales. 
Trade Mark Service Manager, American Tel. and Tel 

Co.; New York address, 195 Scone ay (EXchange 3-9800); 

Chicago address, 311 W. Washington St. (OFFicial 9300). 
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German Pian Balked 


Reich proposal to reduce transfer payments on foreign 
debts to 30% runs into stubborn opposition in Britain, 
Sweden, and the United States. 


At regular fiscal intervals since the 
summer of 1931, the question has been 
raised: How much can Germany pay her 
creditors? It has been raised again in 
the last few weeks and this time has 
stirred irate creditors in Britain, Sweden, 
and the United States to make protests 
to the solution proposed by the Reich. 
So violent are these protests, and so 
eager is Germany not to wean the small 
remaining confidence of foreigners, that 
a “peace” meeting has been called in 
Berlin for Jan. 22, when Dr. Schacht, 
representing the Reich, will hear the 
protests and suggestions of the creditors. 

The problem is not a simple one. 

According to an analysis of Ger- 
many’s foreign obligations made by the 
Reichsbank at the end of 1933, Germany 
still owes (at present exchange rates) a 
total of 16.9 billion marks, or slightly 
more than half the total owed to for- 
eigners in 1930. Of this total, about 
2.5 billions are in standstill credits 
(frozen short-term loans to Germany) 
another 3.4 billions in short-term credit 
not covered by the standstill agreements, 
about 7.5 billions in long-term loans to 
Germany, and 3.5 billions in foreign 
investments there. 

The problem of short-term debts had 
to be faced first. As a result of a con- 
ference of creditors in Basle in August, 
1931, it was agreed that these credits be 
frozen, but that Germany would meet 
interest payments to all creditors on an 
impartial basis. The agreement covered 
only 6 months, but has been extended 
regularly at the expiration of each 
period, with varying small percentages 
of the total being paid off. 

The Problem Grows 

Long-term debt service charges came 
under a moratorium half a year ago, 
when Germans contended that their ex- 
port sure lus was no longer adequate to 
meet interest and amortization charges 
in full. At that time, it was agreed that 
no more than 50% of the charges due 
could be met in foreign currencies ex- 
cept by drawing on Germany's gold 
reserve, already so low that it provided 
less than 15% cover for the currency. 
Accordingly, Germans paid their inter- 
est on foreign debts in marks, and the 
Reichsbank directed the transfer of 
50% of these and issued scrip for the 
balance. During all of the period of 
restrictions, of course, balances blocked 
in Germany were available for use with- 
in the country where the problem of 
foreign exchange did not enter. 

When Britain left the gold standard, 
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and a dozen important trading nations 
in the so-called sterling group followed, 
German exports were hit by the greater 
competition with goods selling under a 
30% currency depreciation. Japan also 
was off gold, with yen depreciation ex- 
ceeding 50%. This year the United 
States left gold, adding to the competi- 
tion for world markets. 

Germany is only technically on the 
gold standard. The mark has been arti- 
ficially held at its par value by the rigid 
control of foreign exchange. This gives 
Germany an advantage in meeting for 
eign obligations in all countries off the 
gold standard. The United States is 
her greatest creditor. Britain and 
Sweden, with much smaller loans, are 
important. All have depreciated curren- 
cies now. Holland and Switzerland are 
the most important creditors whose cur- 
rencies are still based on gold, but the 
proportion of the German foreign debt 
held by these 2 countries is not large. 
The United States, for example, pro- 


THIS IS AMERICA—Alexander Troyanovsky, the first Soviet Ambassador to " 
United States, (the heavy-browed, bright-eyed man at the left), with William ' 
Bullitt, first U. S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., meet reporters aboard th: 


vided more than 50¢ 
foreign credits. Britair 
ond with less than 20° 
World business was 
when world creditors 
50% transfer on Rei 
ments. Everyone was p 
it was to get only half of 
them, it was better than 
creditors agreed that tl 
larger German exports 
build up the necessary s 
these payments was not g: 


Business Is Bette; 


During the fall of 1 
brightened everywhere 
the export surplus in Oct 
stance, jumped to 98 
after having touched a lov 
lions in January; between 
the moratorium became efi 
Nov. 1, the Reichsbank 
gold and foreign exchans 
by 125 million marks: dey 
the dollar reduced the am: 
the country’s principal credit 

Setbacks to both the exp 
and the accumulation of gx 
of the Reichsbank develo; 
vember and December whi 
Schacht to announce that 
would be forced to reduc« 
to 30% of interest due abr 

Dr. Schacht cited statisti 
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stand. Total requirements 
exchange to meet foreign 
- were estimated for the cur- 
1.497 million marks. Of 
) millions could be met by 
ots abroad other than ex- 
rchandise, leaving 977 mil- 
s to be covered by the excess 
over imports—81 millions a 
Since the actual monthly aver- 
surplus during the first 5 
f the year amounted to only 52 | 
irks. the Reichsbank fixed the 
asfer effective after last July | 
which a monthly average of 
: marks would cover 
Inadequate Estimate 
stimate, Dr. Schacht claims, | 
realized, mainly because the ex- 
plus is not collected by the 
nk to its full extent in foreign 
for an appreciable part of 
ports is now financed by the 
ied previously), by registered 
repurchase of German bonds 
devices which do not yield 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1933 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Securities 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
mai be . 29,637 ,638.03 
Public Securities. ......... ‘ 77,183,909.84 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities. .......-. 22,137,673.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . . . 541,614,198.56 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,393,976.64 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 272,729.92 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . ; 106,189,768.58 
Bank Buildings .......... 14,071,404.72 
CTD...» 6 6 © & 6.8 @ a0 6 114,456.50 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 21,882,834.59 
$1,419,553,812.68 


$ 202,490,022.07 
393,765,199.42 


xchange. 
cording to revised statistics sub 
ed by the Reichsbank to the credi- 
conference held in Berlin Dec. 5, 
monthly transfer requirements to be 
ered by the export surplus now 
nt to 74 million marks, compared 
ith the 81 millions necessary last sum- 
er. The German export surplus for 
the months of July to November 
mounted to 327 million marks, or 65 
iillions a month. However, of thesc 
327 millions, 200 millions, Dr. Schacht 
sserted, were paid in domestic cur- 
rency, which leaves the _ estimated 
thly average of net receipts in for- 
currency at only 25 millions. 
Practical Effects 
These are the arguments and the data 
ich have forced the Reichsbank to re- 
e the normal interest transfer quota 
30% for the next 6 months, begin- 
ig Jan. 1. Interest on the Young and 
wes loans will be transferred in full 
heretofore. Amortization will be WILLIAM C. POTTER, President 
uid in marks to the “Conversion DIRECTORS 
Othce” of the Reichsbank and wil not EUGENE G. GRACE 
¢ transferred for the time being.) For 
balance of interest payments, the 
reditors will receive scrip 








LIABILITIES 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
7,985,635.76 


PR <« 6 66 6 6 0 '« % 
Surplus Fund ...... 
Undivided Profits ... . 





$ 267,985,635.76 
Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ... . 
Acceptances. .....-s 24 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills. . . 2... ss cceccves 
$994,126,731.51 


eS a a a ee 
Outstanding Checks . 25,455,920.64 


5,708,549.19 
106,189,768.58 


87,207.00 





1,019,582,652.15 
$1,419,553,812.68 








President, 

Bethienem Stee! Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited 
and President, Duke Power Company 


W. W. ATTERBURY President, Pennsylvania 
Rastroad Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND Chairman of the Board, 
Berwind-White Coa! Mining Company 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


German-inspired press comments are 
ying to soothe disappointed foreign 
ders of German bonds by pointing 
t that, with a cash transfer qucta of 
‘“, and repurchase of scrip at 50% 


by the Reichsbank, they will still re- 
cive 65% of the interest originally 


lue, and that 79% bonds will thus still 


tory it must be 


ield 4.55% and 6% bonds 3.90% 


To complete the German side of the 
ointed out that there 
| shrewd argaining behind all 
logic” of the arguments already 
resented. The plan will promote Ger- 
n exports. Financing of exports by 
of transfer scrip has been rather 
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W. PALEN CONWAY Vice-President 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
HENRY G. DALTON of Pickands, Mather 
& Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS . « Of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coa! Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY . + «+ « President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY Pres dent 
Commercial Cabie-Postal Telegraph System 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


President 

of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 
of Roosevelt & Son 
Retired 

. Vice-President 
Banker 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 
LANSING P. REED 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
EUGENE W. STETSON 
STEVENSON E. WARD 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
Banker 


of J. P. Morgan 4 € 
of |. T. Williams & Sons 


GEORGE WHITNEY 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 
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RAIL HAUL 


TRAIN 
AND TRUCK 


PICK-UP DELIVERY, 


to bring ERIE freight sorice 
HIGHT TO YOUR DOOR 











| 


@ The convenience and flexibility of truck pick-up and delivery, plus | 


the speed and dependability of shipping by rail, are now available to 
Erie shippers. At all principal stations on its lines the Erie provides 
coordinated rail-truck service for less-than-carload freight. A truck 
makes the pick-up right at your door and transfers the freight to 
Erie trains which operate on fast L. C. L. schedules. At destination 


point, another truck takes the shipment direct to your consignee. 


CONVENIENT « TIME-SAVING « DEPENDABLE 
Erie handles the entire job,from your door to your consignee’s. You have 
to deal with only one agency...to pay only one charge. Your Erie agent 


will furnish details of this important forward step in Erie freight service. 


baie S| 


(GT) RAILROAD SYSTEM. 
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limited lately due 

amount of scrip out. 1] Bi 

cash _ transfer quo he 

amount of scrip issued 

for the subsidizing of Ger: Gel 
There is also the matt 


quotas which is causing ( agt 
worry. France is pursuing stir 
rigidly. Holland also ha 
both cases, action followed Mo 
move to restrict imports thr adi 
of the quota system. But in 


Germany, there was the logi E 
tion that it was the only wa uu 
the country could hope to 
export surplus necessary to t dehy ¢ 
obligations. Now that oth 
have resorted to quotas, Ger 
feel that the transfer reductior 
a bargaining weapon against 
can force concessions from cr 
Here’s Another Ang!; 

The protests of Britain, the U; N 
States, and Sweden bring o 
angle of the problem. It is 
tention that Germany could 
more extensive service and 
payments abroad if some of . 
exchange utilized to buy back 
foreign bonds were used for 
ment. In fact, the stern not 
British to Dr. Schacht inc! 
quest that the Reichsbank ma} 
ment of the amount spent 
year buying back these bor 
British also suggested that t! 
find it mecessary to conscr 
bound for Germany in payn 
ports to meet the amounts d 
trom Germany on their loar 
vith a large unfavorable 
trade with the Reich, can 
stand. The United States 
balance of trade already in 
has no such big stick to wi 

Hearings on Jan. 22 

It looks now as though 
problem will be threshed 
meeting in Berlin on Jan 
creditors will present their 
arguments against the Germa: 
tion from 50% to 30%. And Dr 
Schacht will be requested to answer t 
questions of the creditors, rev 
reasoning before making th« 
Previous meetings have always | 
an agreement between Germany 
creditors. Perhaps it was the 
Germany simply decreed the n« 
without full consideration with 
which has caused the controver 

Creditors in New York are 
clined to be very hopeful of in 
the terms in the coming battle 
they are closely allied with the 
creditors who have a strong barg 
weapon in their trade balance I 


| struggle probably should be int 
| as just one more battle in clea: 


the mess of the last 4 years 


-gaining into a new trade posit 


recovery gets under way. 
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Business Abroad 


Germany, following bitter protests from irate creditors, 


ag 


erees to confer on new interest default. France. is 


stirred by nasty local fraud involving public officials. 


Moscow and Paris initial new trade agreement. 
Ecuador releases exchange. 


adian business steady. 


Europe 


oraN News Bureau (Cable)— 
eorous were the protests of the 
ind American creditors that Ger- 
has consented this week to the 
¢ of a conference in Berlin on Jan. 
to discuss the plan to reduce the 
cansfer on the country’s foreign debt 
rvice charges 
Jothing in Europe has held wider 
attention. Germany's greatest 
is the United States. Britain is 
| Sweden, Holland, and Switzer- 
ue other important creditors. 
has added government pressure 
«kholm to the stern reproval 
to Berlin from London. Holland 
tzerland have said little because 
enjoyed special treatment from 
ny by agreeing to increase their 
rts (f 26). 
Political Importance 
roblem is one of first economic 
but no informed European 
vare of the political significance 
latest developments. Britain and 
| are Germany's 2 eXx- 
lets, each taking about 10° of 
ny's exports every year. France 
stands in third pla e, with the 
States trailing in fourth, some 
place. 
he Pee note to Berlin asking 
full and careful review of the 
tion which Germany claims forces 
to reduce her transfer payments 
1? to 30% of the amounts due, 
vas the hint that the British might 
necessary to commandeer the 
is accumulating in Britain to pay 
German imoorts in order to meet 
Germany's interest obligations to Brit- 
ubjects. 
Germany Worries France 
More from the political angle than 
economic, Germany is worried by 
growing antagonism throughout 
rn Europe to Nazi policies. The 
Soviet trade treaty, initialed this 
s as much a pledge of political 
tion as an effort to revive trade 
1 the countries. If Germany has 
€ to “spread,” the most likely 
n ts to the southeast. Both Rus- 
France would be very much con- 
ver any such move. 
creditors’ meeting in Berlin is 
! for Jan. 22. Both for its eco- 
ind political significance develop- 
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Can- 


ments connected with it should be 
watched with the closest attention. 
France has been more stirred by 
local financial scandal than by any out- 
side development. Failure of the Bay- 
onne Municipal Credit Bank, with a loss 
probably exceeding 200 million francs 
to French investors, has revealed the 
financial operations of a reputed crook 
who has had police protection and whose 
deals have been known to at least some 
prominent members of the government. 
France, under the Chautemps govern- 
ment or its successor, is likely to see a 
pretty thorough airing of some of its 
financial organizations which will in- 
volve men in high positions. The situa- 
tion comes when France can least afford 
the blow to public confidence. 
Manufacturers catering to the Sovict 
market watched with a good deal of in- 
terest for the details of the Franco 
Soviet trade treaty, announced this weck. 
France sold Russia only about $3 mil- 
lions worth of goods last year, bought 
about $15 millions. The new agreement 
probably will mean that the Soviets will 
sell more oil, lumber, coal, flax, and 
furs fo the French; in turn will place a 
larger portion of their machine orders 
in that country. 
Turkey Will Industrialize 
The world depression, following 10 
years of political change in Turkey 
which held the attention of the entire 
world, has pushed news of Turkish de- 
velopments out of the public eye. Last 
weck, Mustapha Kemal announced that 
Turkey will follow the example set by 
Russia and industrialize. More than $32 
millions will be spent in a great 5-year 
plan. Fifteen state factories will be built 
for textile production, silk weaving, iron 
and steel production and the making of 
bottles, watches, cellulose, and chemi- 
cals. More than $8 millions have already 
been loaned by the Soviets on promise 
that Turkey will spend it in Russia. 
Turkey has built more than 1,300 
miles of railroads in the last few years 
to open up huge raw material producing 
regions for exploitation. More than 40 
banks have been established to handle 
the country’s growing business. Tech- 
nical schools have been established to 
train workers for the new industries 
Walker D. Hines, of New York, headed 
a group of American experts who he!ped 
the Ankara government to draw up 
Specifications for the vast new project. 


Germany 


Confidence grows with the new 
year. All foreign obligations to 
be aired in great creditor confer- 
ences in next 2 months. 


BerRutN (Cable)—Despite the 
and interest transfer problems 
confidence has gained this week. Stock 
market activity has supported the trend 
Germany's whole debt problem will 
be aired in the next 2 months. On Jan. 
22 long-term creditors will mect in Ber 
lin to protest the decree by the Reichs 
bank that Germany will be able to trans 
fer only 30% of the amount due this 
spring in interest and amortization in 
stead of the 50 transferred last fall 
Protests from Britain, the United States, 
and Sweden caused Dr. Schacht to agrec 
to the meeting. Germans expect that 
concessions made to the Dutch and Swiss 
(page 26) will be extended in some 
forma to the British. All 3 markets hav« 
an unfavorable balance of trade with 
Germany. 
February, 
meet in Germany 


export 


busine ‘SS 


short-term creditors will 
to discuss prolonga 
tion of the “standstill” agreement under 
which their credits are frozen by agre 
ment in Germany. It is likely that Ger 
many will try to more of 
credits into regular bonds 
These debts were reduced last year from 
4 to 2} billion marks by dollar depre- 
ciation and liquidation. 


convert thes 


long-term 


Great Britain 


London expects concessions from 
Germany in transfer battle. Re- 
covery sentiment strong. Retail 
trade is expanding. 


LONDON (Cahble)—British business is 
highly pleased with the pressure whi 
the government has brought to bear on 
Germany in the transfer deal. Creditors 
individually and _ collectively 
failed to get satisfaction in Berlin, they 
urged the government to take action, 
which it did. The result is the calling 
of a conference of Berlin 
on Jan. 22. It is confidently believed in 
London that Dr. Schacht is ready to 
make some concession to British bond 
holders. Germany would be loath to 
incur the enmity of the British at a time 
when she is bargaining for rearmament 
and worried over the loss of any por 
tion of any big market such as Britain 
Recovery sentiment is still strong 
Stock markets are active with prices 
moving slowly upward. Yearend an 
nouncements of bank dividends wer 
unexpectedly good. In no case was the 
rate reduced, and in several cases it was 
increased. The new market is 
active with a good response from th« 
public. Further issues are expected to 
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come along soon, including new capital 
for road transportation undertakings. 

The November figures of Britain's re- 
tail trade, issued at the end of the year, 
made good reading. The money value 
of sales for that month was 2.8% above 
November, 1932, following an increase 
f 0.6% over October. Sales of food 
and perishables increased 1.59%—the 
first increase for 3 years. Retail employ- 
ment was 3% greater in the 10 months 
ending in November. The recent pickup 
in retail trade is reflected in the jump 
of Woolworth’s dividend from 70% 
to 80% 


™ 
France 

Public is stirred by latest fraud 
revelation implicating important 
government officials. Trade treaty 
with Russia signed. 


Paris (Wireless) —France has been able 
to talk of nothing this week but the 
Stavisky scandal. Actual financial losses 
from the fraud probably will not be 
large, but repercussions on the govern 
ment and on public confidence already 
are evident. Paris has been in an uproar 
all week. 

The fraud occurred in Bayonne, where 
Stavisky operated through the Bayonne 
Municipal Credit Bank. Stavisky caused 
‘00 million francs of false bonds to be 
issued in the name of the bank. Gov- 
crnment officials have from time to time 
recommended the purchase of these 
bonds by insurance companies. Other 
officials who knew of Stavisky’s past 
criminal record are supposed to have 
protected him. And finally, after the 
crash and revelation of the rotten situa- 
tion it is questioned whether he died by 
his own hand when cornered by the 
police, or whether he was shot by agents 
for some of the worried dignitaries who 
feared what he might tell 

Actual financial losses can be ab 
sorbed, but the shock to public con 
fidence will have widespread effects 
The Radical Socialist party, some of 
whose members are supposed to hav 
protected Stavisky, has suffered a tre 
mendous loss of prestige. The govern- 
ment may yet fall because of the matter 

Quotas, and the new Soviet trade 
agreement, are the only other matters 
important enough to attract attention 
during this exciting weck. Under pres 
sure from Washington, France has con 
tinued the quota allotments for the 
United States as of last year, in return 
for a huge increase of the United States 
wine import quota. Britain has already 
caused complications by asking for sim: 
lar treatment. 

The Soviet agreement has been ini 
tialed but the details have not yet been 
announced 

For the first time since last September, 





CANADIAN NATIONAL—The reorganized and smaller Board of Tr 
the great government-owned Canadian National Railways met for the | 
last week in Montreal. The Hon. C. P. Fullerton (center) is chairma: 
left is F. K. Morrow; right, J. E. Labelle. 


the Bank of France statement last week 
showed an increase in gold holdings. 


Canada 


Business starts new year optimis- 
tically. Production in many lines 
rising; employment gains. Metor 
show opens Jan. 13. 


CANADIAN business has started the new 
year with a show of strength. The stock 
narket is strong, with beverage shares a 
feature. Bonds are firm. Optimism over 
the outlook is spreading 

Outstanding bright spots are the lum- 
bering industry where employment in 
December touched a high for 5 years; 
pig iron production which in Novem- 
ber was 110% above the 1932 figure; 
December contracts which were about 
double those of a year ago though the 
total for 1933 was about 270% below 
1932; carloadings and rail carnings, 
both of which are rising; declining 
number of failures and dwindling vol- 
ime of liabilities. 

The employment index for industry as 
a whole (Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics) stood at 91.8 in December, com 
pared with 83.2 in Decem er, 1932 
Boot and shoe production is running 
ahead of levels a year ago. So is electric 
power output and newsprint consump- 
tion 

There have been some striking gains 
in the metal mining business. Estimates 
recently released by the Dominion Bu 
reau of Statistics for 1933 totals show 
that gold and silver output will lag only 


slightly behind 1932; nickel « 
up 180% in quantity, 189% 
copper production increased only 
but higher prices increased 
nearly 42% ; lead and zinc bot 
encouraging gains. The value 
mineral products was about 24° 
in 1933 than in the previous yea: 

Canada’s automobile show « 
Toronto Jan. 13. Large orders 
pected as automobile sales in the « 
part of the Dominion are runnir 
ahead of last year. 


Latin America 


Foreign exchange loosens in Ar- 
gentina, is freed in Ecuador. 
Brazil rescues farmers. Canadian 
banks leave Mexico. 


THE week has brought encourag 
ports from the Argentine Wool 
always of importance in the vast 
areas of the country, have soared t 
highest levels in 14 years. Export 
mand has been steady since the s 
opened in October. - 
Probably due to this expansion o! 
port activity toward the end of th 
foreign exchange allocations are 1 
to have increased in volume durit 
cember 
Within the week word has b 
ceived from Ecuador that forcig 
change restrictions in that count 
be abolished Jan. 15. After this 
there will be a free exchange 
for 75% of the foreign exchang 
nating from the sale abroad of FE: 
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The remaining 25° must be 
the Central Bank at the rate of 
res to the dollar, which is close 
old par rate. The fund which 
it of this 25% purchase by the 
ent is to be used to settle 
accounts which have accumu- 
er the last 3 years. It is calcu- 
1 New York that it will require 

s to liquidate the $23 millions 

t to be frozen in Ecuador. 

Brazil Aids Farmers 
Word has reached this country of a 
decree in Brazil, the details of 
ire not yet definite, by which the 
e of all debts owed by farmers and 
d by mortgages on real estate or 
tels is reduced by 509%. A reduc- 
y the same percentage oi the debts 
| by farmers to banks and banking 
ses in the event of the insolvency of 
lebtor is also included in the de- 
lo indemnify creditors, the gov- 
ent plans to issue bonds carrying 
interest. These bonds will be 

rtized over 30 years. 

\ccording to word from Mexico City, 
the branches in. that country of the Bank 

t Montreal and the Canadian Bank of 

will definitely close their 

rs and withdraw from Mexico as a 

t of the new Mexican banking law 

forbids them to make banking 
ts and realize on loan operations. 
reduces them to mere exchange 
and even in this line they have 
| serious losses because of the in- 
ition of the Banco de Mexico as 
ller of Exchange. 
s known that the 2 institutions 
sked the other banks established 
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in Mexico to liquidate their 
and as soon as their portfolios are set-| 
tled they will suspend operations, leav 
ing their pencing matters in charge ot 
other banks 

News from the war fronts is not rc 
assuring. Paraguay is reported to have 
occupied during the week the major 
Bolivian forts in the disputed Chaco 
territory. Troop concentrations in the | 
Letitia region, over which Peru and| 
Colombia are disputing, are worrying 


neighbors. 


accounts 


Far East 


Japan and India reach trade 
agreement. Oil monopoly again 
under consideration in Tokyo. 


ON top of a week of holidays, Jar enese| 
business is now retarded by an epidemic 
of influenza. In Tokyo, the situation is 
sufficiently serious that at least a portion | 
of the population is going about the | 
streets wearing ‘flu masks.” 

Two reports during the weck were of 
outstanding importance. One is the con 
firmation that Pu-Yi, popularly known 
as the Boy Emperor in China where he 
was deposed by the revolution more 
than 20 years ago, is to be made Em- 
peror of Manchukuo early in March 
This move, in the minds of most Japa 
nese, will emphasize the separation of | 
Manchuria from China and _ possibly 
draw a certain amount of allegiance to 
the new state from Manchu families. 

The second report is the trade agree 
ment which has been reached with India 
The break in relations came last spring 
when India imposed maximum duties on 
Japanese textiles which they claimed 
were flooding their market. Japan re 
taliated by refusing to purchase India's | 
raw cotton. A trade conference was 
called in Simla in the late summer. The 
new agreement runs for 3 years, pro- 
vides that Japan can ship 400 million 
yards of cotton picce goods to India 
under the normal 50% duty in return 
for the promise to take 1} million bales 
of Indian cotton. 

The Diet has not yet started its seri- 
ous debates, but it is known that the 
problem of the country’s dependence on 
foreign(oil supplies will be a matter of 
first importance. Both American and 
British oil companies have a large stake 
in the Japanese market which they fear 
will be jeopardized by the growing de- 
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termination of Tokyo to control its own 
supply of a material so essential to na- 
tional defense. 
China has been disturbed by the mili 
tary operations of the Nanking govern- 
ment against the Fukien separatists, but 
it is reported now that the government 
is gaining control of the situation | 
Direct radio service between Shang- 
hai-and London will be opened Jan. 15. | 
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Money and the Markets 


Bank news shows the effect of the New Deal. Government 
bonds are still reeling from budget disclosures. Hope of 
government guarantee strengthens home loan and land 
bank bonds. Industrial stocks are strong. Prices of farm 
commodities are higher; others are mixed. 


Money 


THE week has been open season for 
bank news. Chairman Winthrop W 
Aldrich of the Chase National Bank, 
still the largest bank in the United 
States, created a sensation when he an 
nounced that Chase has employed coun- 
sel to study the possibility of pressing 
for claims arising out of hearings be 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee (page 9). He seemed to 
have former executives of the bank in 
mind. 

National City Bank, with 500 out of 
90,000 stockholders attending, approved 
capital changes including the sale of 
$50 millions of preferred stock to the 
REC. 

The Corn Exchange Bank continued 
the policy inaugurated on its 80th anni- 


versary last year of giving full and 
meticulous publicity (BW’—Feb22’33) 
to the contents of its investment port- 
folio. Thus, this report assumes special 
interest for banking students. It reveals 
that the bank has disposed of most of 
its shares of common stock, has sharply 
reduced its holdings of industrial bonds, 
including $335,000 of various Allegheny 
Corp. securities, $489,000 of Chesa- 
peake Corp., and $25,000 Union Ter- 
minal Railway securities, and has pulled 
out the majority of its foreign bond 
holdings. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. re- 
ports that 13,423 banks have signed up 
so far, giving full protection to 97% 
of the depositors. Only 141 banks were 
found to be ineligible. On Nov. 22, 
1933, there were 16,140 banks in the 
country. Ox; these, 2,083 were on a 





restricted basis. Of the 
stricted, 566 were mutual sav 
On that basis, 95.59% of all 
banks are now members of 
ance corporation. 

The Comptroller of the Cu 
nounces that aggregate as 
5,057 licensed national bank 
30, 1933, totaled $21.2 billior 
$20.8 billions for 4,902 licen 
on June 30, date of the pr 
On Sept. 30, 1932, the nearcst 
able date of that year, 6,085 b 
in operation with aggregate 

$22.5 billions. The deflation i: 
tional banking system alone d 
year was about $1.3 billions. | 
discounts were announced on O 
$8.3 billions in contrast with $ 
lions on Sept. 30, 1932. 

The first 1934 report of the 
Reserve banks is interesting b 
shows a net operating loss for ' 
amounting to $919,000 after d 
and all charges. This loss compa 
net earnings of $2,668,000 for t 
eral Reserve Bank of New Yor} 
ing 1933, the 12 Federal Reser, 
reported a surplus of $278.6 1 
but the first report for this year 
that to $277.7 millions.\ On tl 
date the Reserve banks had not 

vin their legally required subscr 
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Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions)... 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 
Brokers’ Loans. New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N.Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. —. a daoe 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) “ae 
t 1928-1932 


Figures of the Week 


Five-Year 
encangy —— Latest Preceding Year Average 
EEKLY INDEX OF Week Week Ago (1929-19 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY «-.-----sccccccees ee ee eee *67.1 +67.8 53.3 78.3 
PRODUCTION 
meses Samet Gearation (9% of campecltes)..... 2.5 os. cic ncecccccwccces 30.7 29.3 17 46 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 

i tae i ee eC. ona ewan eae wee See OM kee e wn S $9,380 $8,884 $3,381 $11,001 
Bituminous Coal (daily “+ 1, 000 tons) oe ee TE ee eee *1,289 1,197 1,175 1,337 
Electric Power (millions K. H.) Sis. itten deeetsuneees 1,564 1,539 1,426 1,580 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....... ......... cee eeees 95 88 85 tll 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average 1 1,000 cara)...... 60 56 54 73 
Check Payments (oatside N. Y. City, millions) SR ee RO ee eee ee $3,468 $2,538 $3,809 $5,510 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions).................000005- $5,787 $5,840 $5,669 $5,211 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, ue). See ee Se Tee ey $.81 $.81 $.43 7 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) eal ae ecegipeheces a. SEE re ER $.108 $.104 $.063 $.121 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, nn... Go an nekeadathee woken awees $32.42 $32.42 $28.83 $32.48 
Seer COOmCe, Ci, OO, BLD... ccc s cs accacceesevcvccasense $.078 $.080 $.048 $.113 

72.0 71.8 57.4 78.2 


All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 = 100). 


$1 


$2,679 $2,689 $2,153 $1,791 


$4,765 $4,774 $5,051 
$3,620 $3,628 $3,751 


$837 $801 $394 $2.32 
$98.24 $98.70 $85.67 $133.0 
$84.92 $84.51 $79.73 $89.15 
1% 1% 1% 4.8 
14% 14% 13-14% 3.7 
261 229 596 570 


6,585 $16,666 $16,708 
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Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 
Standard Statistics Company 
1926 = 100 
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§ $140 millions to the Federal Deposit 
ce Corp.) Probably not more 
5 of the subscription will be 
for by the time the next report is 


part from the year-end adjustment 
rplus, there are no important shifts 
Reserve statement. Gold hold- 

s remain unchanged. There was a 
sonal drop in Federal Reserve note 
| Federal Reserve bank note circula- 
totaling $11 millions. The system 

1 a decline of $5 millions in 

r bank discounts, a rise of $10 

ns in bills bought in the open mar- 

» change in holdings of govern 

securities. 

condition statement of member 

in 90 leading cities also was 
rless. Loans and investments had 
lined $81 millions, largely because 
millions of government securities 
been distributed by the banks. Gov- 
nt deposits showed a drop of $117 
ms, reflecting the pressure exerted 
Treasury to pay its huge emer- 
expenditures. The total emer- 
expenditures for the first 6 days 

in January were $237 millions, which 
trasts with $45 millions for the first 
iys last year. All other expenditures 

of the government for the first 6 days 

34 totaled $62 millions. 

Though the gold-buying price of the 
RFC remains unchanged at $34.06, the 
lollar has been reasonably strong, and 
now stands at 64.05¢ in terms of the 

h franc. 


Stocks 


THe advance of the stock market for the 
‘ew weeks was suddenly checked by 
President's budget message, and aver- 

leclined irregularly. After a few 
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days, traders bethought themselves of 
other factors and staged a sharp turn- 
about. Industrials jumped, railroads 
moved upward though at a milder rate, 
ind utilities remained irregularly strong. 

Industrial shares, taken by themselves, 
have now reached the high level which 
they held in the first half of December, 
and in a general way coincide with the 
peaks of July and late August. If the 
industrials are separated from other 
stocks they will show a wide divergence 
in movement from utilities and rail- 
roads. For 2 months they have surged 
upwards strongly, while railroads have 
just held their own, and utilities have 
lost ground, are now lower than last 
November, and considerably below the 
August peak. 

If we further separate the industrials 
into groups we are again impressed by 
a wide divergence in movements. Mo- 
tors, for example, have risen almost 
50% from their November averages; 
steel stocks have been the second strong 
est group; oils, electrical equipment, and 
merchandise stock have held their own; 
coppers and rubbers have declined. 

It is not easy to generalize from these 
data. The strength of the motors is 
obviously due to the strong manufac- 
turing position in which most motor 
companies find themselves. Steel stocks 
are somewhat allied to the motor stocks. 
The drop in rubber and oil securities 
must be explained on grounds of the 
internal positions of the corporations. 

The separate movement of indus- 
trials, as against utilities and railroads, 
would indicate that the stock market is, 
on the whole, beginning to discount 
better business activity. If the volume 
of trading were heavier it would be 
easier to forecast higher security prices 
as soon as industrial activity shows fur- 
ther pickup. But until volume develops 


to show that present prices can be main- 
tained under selling pressure by out- 
side investors, it would be unsafe to 
forecast additional advances. 


Bonds 


As was to be expected, the President's 
budget message, forecasting new issues 
of $6 billions of United States govern 
ment securities in the next 6 months, 
rudely disturbed the bond market. The 
Treasury out 
$803 millions but is spending moncy at 
the rate of about $40 millions a day 
On that basis, it seems probable that 
the government will be compelled to 
start its mew financing early in Feb- 
ruary. 

This means that the ket will be 
flooded with new bonds. ‘Though these 
new bonds will be readily absorbed, 
the higher rate of interest and probably 
shorter maturitics will make them a 
preferred investment to many of the 
government securities now outstanding 
The drop in government bonds must 
be construed in the light of the tech- 
nical position of the old securities as 
against the new issues, rather than in 
terpreted as indicating distrust of gov- 
ernments. 

In the light of the astounding budget 
message of the President, the decline 
of the bond market is relatively in- 
significant. The drop in the averages 
during the 6 days after the message was 
delivered, was less than nine-tenths of 
a point. 

Railroad bonds, as a group, lost heav- 
ily, partly in sympathy with government 
bonds, and partly because of adverse de- 
velopments in the railroad situation. 
However, they made some important re- 
coveries later on. Industrial bonds 
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surged upwards in a moderate volume 
of trading, led especially by the steel 
groups. Oil, tire, rubber and merchan- 
dising issues all made impressive gains 
The utilities continue on low ground. 
Foreign bonds have advanced even more 
sharply than the industrials. German 
issues have suddenly strengthened be- 
cause of developments which promise 

favorable revision of the service pay- 
ments previously announced. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corp. bonds 
took a sudden jump, from about 86 
to 91, when the stock market heard that 
the President would ask Congress to 
guarantee their principal as well as the 
interest on them—which he did on 
Wednesday. If Congress undertakes 
this, it will greatly increase the con- 
tingent liability of the Treasury and, 
to that extent, interfere with the new 
financial program. On the other hand, 
unless these bonds are brought nearer 
par, the refinancing of home mortgages 


as intended by the act wiil be checked 
On the same basis, the Federal Land 
Bank bonds advanced 24 to 4 points. 
The system's 5s due in 1941 were sell 
ing at 96}, the 43s due in 1953 were 
about 913. and the 4% bonds sold at 
about 89. On the whole, the Federal 
Land Bank bonds have been consider- 
ably stronger than the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp. issue, but here, too, the 


Commodity Markets 


COMMODITIES continue strong, espe- 
cially for the farmer. The daily price 
index of the New York Jowrnal of 
Commerce is 0.3 point higher for the 
week ended Jan. 10. Prices of all grains, 
flour, pork, lard, eggs, butter, cheese 
and cotton have advanced. Prices for 
print cloth are firm, but copper, burlap, 
cocoa have declined. 

The corn and hog program of the 
AAA has run into a slough, with the 
drop in pork prices to unheard-of lows. 
At AAA, however, this development, 
while regretted, is.regarded as inevitable, 
as the little pigs, along with prospective 
litters in sows, slaughtered to a total 
of 7 millions, would not have come into 
the market until March. The actual 
pressure on the price of pork and pork 
products is not expected to become ef 
fective until then. AAA anticipates 
that the resulting shortage, at that time, 
will balance up the present drop. 

It is admitted frankly that, had there 
been the revolving fund so much de- 
sired at AAA, by which substantial ad- 
vances could have been made at once 
to the farmers who slaughtered their 
pigs, more of them would have been 
able to hold back hogs against the 
anticipated rise after March This 
would have flattened out the curve of 
prices—the “jerky movement,” as Sec- 
retary Wallace calls it 

But they are still serene over the 
corn-hog program at AAA and, when 
the improved prices come, and the farm- 
ers get their payments from the hog 
processing tax, which will also come 
in volume in the spring, the Secretary 
expects happier economic conditions 
throughout the whole corn-hog belt of 
the Middle West and South. 
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of varied milk interests who | 
to Washington tw discuss the 
The price-fixing schedules are | 
ically revised, minimum pri 
ducers retained and minimun 
consumers eliminated (page 
There is one point fairly s 
ever, and that is that there 
compulsion on the differential 





























refinancing of farm mortgages is being the cost of milk delivered to : 
checked by the low market price. The step and that sold in the gro 
new guarantee is asked by the Presi- which was one of the cardin 
dent because of the disinclination of of milk policy of AAA under t! H. He 
holders of farm mortgages to exchange director, Dr. Clyde L. King vart 
them for bonds guaranteed by the gov- tion of production, financed by 
ernment only as to interest. The Treas- essing tax, is also to be includ 
ury has had to step in, acquire bonds milk plans. 
and pay off mortgage holders in cash. May wheat on Jan. 10 close 
One important stimulant to the ex- as against 84} a week earlics 
change of mortgages for bonds is the corn was 52{ against 503 a weck 
decision of the United States Supreme The strength of these grains is 
Court sustaining the validity of the larly interesting in face of a rep 
Minnesota moratorium law. the Department of Agricultur 
shows that wheat stocks on fart 
Jan. 1 were 194 million bushel: KS 
273 million bushels in 1933 rs 
million bushels in 1932. Cort 
were estimated at 1,423 million | . 
The cotton farmers have done very compared with 1,807 million bus 
well indeed by themselves and their 1933 and 1,566 million bushels in | 
communities as a result of the payments The statistical position of wheat 
on their ploughed-in fields; the cotton cially shows an important impr: 
payments were made possible in advance There has been a further adva 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act it- silver to 44.25¢ an ounce in 1 
self, which was not the case in the lesser to a bill introduced in the Hi 
commodities, such as hogs. Representatives calling for the f1 
Meanwhile, negotiations have gone age of both gold and silver in t! 
forward with Great Britain on the basis of abovt 32 to 1. Speculative 
of an exchange of liquor markets here ities were mixed. Rubber fut 
for pork markets there, and the increase January delivery on Jan. 10 « 
in the British quota for American pork 8.86 against 8.85 a week earlic 
products from 6.2% to 6.6% will give futures for March delivery « “ 
the hog-raisers of the United States an 10.30 as against 10.60; silk fut : 
approximately $1-million additional January delivery closed at 1.34 as a 
market outlet in the British Isles. 1.36; raw sugar for January — 
The revision of the whole plan for closed at 1.17 as against 1.14, and Sai 
milk agreements has taken definite form tos coffee for March delivery clos 
following a series of conferences be- 9.34 against 9.03 a week earlier Cs 
1000 
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The Business 


| the U. S. Shipping Board 
troubles has been absorbed 
‘\fe Roosevelt's handiest and most 
rber, Secretary Roper. The 
ms to be to make less of 
» Board rather than to make 
re Department of Commerce. 
. a will carry the title of Chair- 
Emergency Fleet Corp. 

Lining himself a bit. Henry 

H. He n, named Director of the 


‘'s new Shipping Board Bu- 
ek, will bring his experi- 

e as utive Manager of the Na- 
| Association of Credit Men to a 
the government service in 

t experience will be partic- 








»s—queer businesses. The 
{ States Gold Buying Service, 
State Building, New York City, 
ks y to tune in on the “Gold 
Juvers oadcast over a local station 
rning from 8:30 to 9:00 (not 
hours) and also asks you to 
house for old tooth fillings, 
rings and brooches, decrepit 
ind soon. For gold now is at 
highest prices quoted in the past 
ry.’ Which, without looking it 
robably isn't so. Don’t forget th« 


there isn’t dancing in the strects 

but Arthur Murray, president of 

Institute of Social Dancing, says the 

ng industry (he calls it that) has 

led its best year since 1929. 

¢ 1,100 dancing academies in the 

report 3 million students who 

at $50 millions to learn the steps. 

ere was, upsetting all precedent, a 

> upturn in early fall. That is so 

| that Mr. Murray can explain it 

1 no other way than to suggest that the 

galization of beer made people want 

kick up their heels. As for us, it 
takes more than beer— 


\MONG the things the U. S. Supreme 

Court must decide soon is whether it is 

egal (1) to offer to return your penny 

the piece of candy you happen to buy 

sa pink filling, or (2) to make you 

| off the wrapper before you learn 

r the price of a piece of candy is 

or S¢. The Federal Trade Com- 

ion issued a cease and desist order 

gainst R. F. Keppel & Bro., Lancaster, 

'a. The Circuit Court of Appeals re- 

| the Commission. Now Ict Mr. 
s and his boys worry. 


MERY Warp & Co. recently 

‘s mid-winter sales book of 120 

pages, offering specially-priced bargains. 
sow it has sent an announcement offer- 
g an extra 5% reduction on mail 
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orders totaling $2 or more “to meet 


competition.” The offer is effective 
until Feb. 5. This latest move is a 
new one. 


RECOMMENDATION by the President 
that Home Loan bonds be put on “‘sub- 
stantial equality with Farm bonds,” 
meaning both guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment as to principal and interest, ts 
not only to make the bonds more sal- 
able, but is also part of the program to 
strengthen the country’s financial in- 
stitutions—banks, life insurance com- 
panies, etc., which have bought the 
bonds. Aid to building and loan asso- 
ciations and mortgage guarantee com- 
panics is also in the offing. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt 1s highly pleased 
with the working so far of liquor quota 
trading with foreign countries in order 
to obtain export advantages for the 
U.S. He has no intention whatever of 
concluding the quota restrictions and 
permitting free importations subject to 
tariff duties on Mar. 31, as hoped for 
by certain foreign nations and hinted by 
some government officials. 


MALCOLM Muir has resigned as divi- 
sional administrator of NRA to return 
to his work as president of the McGraw- | 
Hill Publishing Co I long ago deter 
mined not to imporcune men who have 
made such sacrifices as you have,” said 
General Johnson. “General Johnson 
has been a constant source of inspiring 
leadership,” said the retiring deputy 
More than half the NRA codes signed 
by the President so far have gone | 
through Mr. Muir—110 of them, to be 
precise. W. Averell Harriman, chair- 
man of Illinois Central and of Union 
Pacific, director of many banks and big 
corporations, and NRA chairman for 
New York state, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Muir. 


Go.tFers kept on playing-——and buying 
clubs—for a ycar after the stock market 
crash; 1930 was a good year for manu- 
facturers. Then came the slump, as any 
club secretary will tell you. But better 
business is predicted in 1934. For one 
thing, retail stocks are gone. Shorter 
hours are expected to make business, 
especially in moderate price categories. | 
A sign—various country clubs which 
had dispensed with “pros” want to hire 
them back. 


SEALSKIN shoes have passed out of the 
novelty stage, mow compete in price 
and sales points with other leathers. | 
Seal leather has a pebbled effect, like a} 
coarser Scotch grained cowhide. For} 
all its weight, it is pliable; although 








eee One of Man’s 
Greatest Industries 
is Growing Up! 


Man's emancipation fr 1 tne ‘ 

of Nature's atmosphere building a 
great industry The heating it- 
ing, air conditioning engine 

ducers f ‘ 

weather control are co 
own 

Th 
pre dey 
in touch with progress and apply what 
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extent to which you and your int sts 
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the forefront of the adva and I p 
into the future is provided by tt Int 
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A Tariff for Adults 


Long ago, in a flash of cynical wit, one of our 
statesmen remarked, “The tariff is a local 
issue.” And so it has been always—an unholy 
combination of sectional subsidies, put to- 
gether by shameless Ing-rolling. It has been 
fair neither to the nation, nor to Congress. 
Representatives and Senators had to play the 
unpleasant game or swiftly be retired to 
oblivion by vengeful constituencies. 

There has been, then, no real national 
policy, but in so far as the sum of local poli- 
cies made a national program, it was a mis- 
taken one. We really weren’t thinking at all, 
but we appeared to be thinking that we could 
put our industries behind a wall that would 
keep out foreign competition; could also ex- 
port heavily, both agricultural and manu- 
factured products; could keep both farmer 
and industrial worker prosperous; could col- 
lect large debts abroad—all this simultane- 
ously. 

For a long time, it worked. That is, it 
seemed to work. Huge remittances to Europe 
from immigrants, large payments for ship- 
ping services under foreign flags, and above 
all, vast loans to European and South Amer- 
ican countries, masked the fallacy. It was 
when our “invisible” imports dwindled, and 
when our lending abroad abruptly stopped, 
that we began to see our present tariff for 
the mischievous thing it is. And, of course, 
not ours alone. Every nation got into a mad 
race for economic isolation, raising tariffs and 
other barriers to trade in the fatuous belief 
that each could stop all imports, but keep 
right on exporting. 

Now comes a proposal to make the tariff 
truly an instrument of national policy, to use 
it purposefully and intelligently to promote 
our economic welfare as a whole nation. 

A committee which the President named to 
study and make recommendations upon com- 
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mercial policies for the United States has re. 
ported, and the report is an epochal docy, 
ment. Briefly, it proposes that tarifi making 
be taken out of the hands of Congress and he 
made an executive function. The tariff thep 
should be built through a combination of the 
method of bargaining for exchange of good, 
with foreign nations, and through scientific 
study of domestic industries to determine 
which should be fostered and which should be 
forced to meet foreign competition in oy, 
markets without benefit of tariff. 

One suggestion is that all American indys. 
try be graded into 6 categories, ranging from 
those essential to the national life, either be. 
cause of the vast numbers they employ or per. 
haps because of national defense, down toa 
sixth class which might well be sentenced to 
economic death, for the general good. 

Nothing could be sounder than this gen. 
eral plan. Sooner or later we must be grimly 
realistic about our Position in the world. W e 
are a creditor nation. We have grown up. 
By and large hereafter, we shall have to buy 
about as much as we sell. And unless we can 
find some new occupation for millions and 
millions of cotton, wheat, corn, and hog 
growers, we simply have to export. Not that 
our exports need be limited to agricultural 
products at all; there is a tremendous export 
business which should naturally be ours and 
which deserves in all fairness to be encour- 
aged and fostered by the kind of tariff which 
will help the efficient industries and kill off 
the inefficient. It was always wrong to leave 
such matters to the accidental outcome of a 
greedy scramble, but from now on, it may be 
fatal. 

So we hail this approach to the problem 
with an enthusiasm tempered only by the 
suspicion that Congress will be reluctant, in- 
deed, to surrender its ancient prerogative. 
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